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EBENEZER PROUTS “COUNTERPOINT: 
STRICT AND FREE.” 


By CHARLES W. PEARCE, Mus. Doc. CANTAB. 


MR. PROUT’S promise of a series of treatises on the 
various branches of Musical Composition is being rapidly 
fulfilled. It was only in September last that the first 
volume, Harmony: Its Theory and Practice, appeared, 
and now we have the next ready to hand, just seven 
months after its predecessor. Counterpoint: Strict and 
free —as might be supposed from its titlke—is divided into 
two separate parts, of which the former is an introduction 
to the latter; but both parts are treated so fully and 
exhaustively that we have in reality ¢wo books—each of 
distinct and strongly-marked individuality—in one. 
Although brought into existence with almost Handelian 
rapidity of conception, this is no hastily written treatise. 
A first perusal will reveal the fact that every precept has 
been carefully thought out, and expressed in the clearest 
language in a manner absolutely new; whilst every 
example in Part I. (Strict Counterpoint) has been written 
by the author expressly for the book—in itself a task of no 





perience to have been constantly used by the best com- 
posers >” urge the students again. “ Why are we to be 
so restricted in our choice of harmonic combinations ? 
And, even after we have scrupulously observed all the 
laws and customs you so emphatically prescribe, how 
much nearer are we to the goal of real musical composition 
for which we are striving >? Andsoon. Many questions 
of this sort are familiar to any teacher who has conscien- 
tiously endeavoured to explain and enforce the manifold 
rules, exceptions, and recommendations of the various 
Counterpoint treatises already in use. Vainly, in many 
cases are the pupils told that Counterpoint is a means to 
an end, and that discipline and restraint beget experience 
and liberty in the musical mind. The embryo Beethoven 
fails to see how this can possibly be, when Bach, Handel, 
Mendelssohn, Schumann and everybody else are per- 
petually writing passages containing similar progressions 
to those which are so severely condemned as dad in the 
counterpoint class. Either then, it is argued, the great 
masters must be utterly wrong in their practice, or—what 
is far more likely—the rules of Counterpoint are out of 
date, seeing that they are disregarded and set at nought 


mean magnitude, as will ptesently appear—and most of | whenever real music is composed. And so comes a big 
the examples in Part II. (Free Counterpoint) have bzen | ¢hevefore—Counterpoint is of no good in these days. 
selected with the nicest discrimination from the composi- | 


tions of the greatest masters. 
anywhere ; and if at first sight some of the explanations 
seem needlessly explicit, and the examples unnecessarily 
numerous, the pleasant colloquial style in which the in- 
struction is conveyed, and the resolute way in which 
difficulties in the examples are courted and vanquished, 
will recall to the older reader’s mind many delightful re- 
collections of the Academy Class-room, and will convey 
to the younger student-reader a sense of confidence that 
he is, at any rate, embarking in the pursuit of a study 
which will be of considerable use to him in his after 
career. 

‘What is the good of learning Counterpoint at all?” is 
a question very often asked by young students eager to 
display their prowess as composers ; how to give a satis- 
factory reply to this query is not always such an easy 
matter as it may appear to be at first sight. There are 
many objections to be met. “ Why are we forbidden to 
write certain progressions which we find by daily ex- 
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Mr. Prout deals with these objections in a most con- 


No pains have been spared | vincing way. He first shows that Strict Counterpoint is 


but the entrance portal—the Gate of Humility in fact—to 
the broader and more comprehensive study of Free 
Counterpoint, that is, the Counterpoint of Bach, Beethoven, 
and Schumann. His comparison of Strict Counterpoint as 
“the preliminary technical work for actual composition, 
just as Herz’s or Plaidy’s are the preliminary exercises 
for pianoforte playing” is most happy. But he does not 
stop at Strict Counterpoint, as so many other writers of 
text-books do. They may throw out vague hints here 
and there, that Free Counterpoint has an existence ; but 
it is generally referred to as an unclean and unholy thing 
at the best, and the student is advised—certainly if he is 
anxious to pass an examination in Counterpoint—never to 
stray beyond the hallowed precincts of the strict style. 
In this way—especially to young readers who are prac- 
tically unacquainted with the history of musical art— 
Strict Counterpoint has come to be regarded as a mere 
creation of the text-books, no student having ever been 
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able to find its rules carried out in their integrity by any 
composer since the time of Bach. Free Counterpoint has 
never been adequately and definitely explained in any 
previous text-book, and consequently it has never been a 
reality to the student. He may have been referred in a 
general kind of way to the works of classical composers 
for an exemplification of its rules, but these have never 
been specially pointed out to him, nor has a carefully 
thought-out course of exercises in Free Counterpoint ever 
been prescribed for him—at least in any English text-book. 
Attempts have certainly been made before now to abolish 
Counterpoint altogether,and to substitute in its place 
certain chaotic crudities dignified by such terms as “ Part- 
writing” &c. ; but Mr. Prout may certainly claim to be a 
pioneer in the wide field of artistically-devised Free 
Counterpoint, and to be almost if not the very first English 
writer who has clearly and intelligibly systematized this 
most important branch of study. Whatever opinions 
may be entertained concerning the author’s strongly pro- 
nounced views on the Theory of Harmony, here, at any 
rate, there can be no objections raised upon purely 
speculative grounds. 7Z/z¢s volume is entirely practical. 
Students and believers in every system of modern harmony 
meet here upon terms of perfect equality. From what- 
ever source they may derive their scales and chords, here 
they enter upon a course of training in artistic part- 
writing founded (as every reader of Mr. Prout’s Harmony 
will undoubtedly expect) upon the practice of the best 
masters of polyphony from the time of Bach onward. 
With the older contrapuntists, who like Palestrina, Fux, 
Marpurg, and Albrechtsberger mainly wrought with the 
material supplied by the various tonalities of the Ec- 
clesiastical Modes, Mr. Prout has nothing to do. From 
beginning to end he insists upon the use of the modern 
scale, and that tonality only, whether writing in two, or in 
a larger number of parts. Nevertheless, his rules for 
Strict Counterpoint are much the same as those of the 
ancient: school of contrapuntists, although propounded 
from a totally different standpoint. To give an instance 
of what I mean. Ina recent paper read before the Plain 
Song and Medizeval Music Society by Mr. W. S. Rockstro 
it was pointed out that medizeval composers never used 
the chord of the dominant 7th because, with their Modal 
System built up of Grave and Acute Major and Minor 
Seconds zt could not possibly be sung or played in tune. 
If the 5th were sung in tune with the bass, it was too 
sharp to form a true minor 3rd with the 7th, and if the 7th 
were sung in tune with the true 5th, it was too sharp to 
form a true minor 7th with the bass. It is easy to under- 
stand that a chord or harmonic combination should be 
forbidden because of its faulty intonation. The reason 
for such a restriction is entirely within the bounds of 
common sense ; but to the student of to-day who cannot 
see beyond the confines of our present admirable system 
of Equal Temperament, and to whom the construction 
and tonalities ofthe Church Modes are as unknown and 
as unintelligible as Sanscrit, the black-balling in Counter- 
point of what Mr. Rockstro calls “the famous combina- 
tion upon which our modern music depends for one of its 
most potent charms” seems utterly absurd. Mr. Prout 
however .steps forward with a very different reason— 
derived from the use and practice of to-day—for not 
allowing the dominant 7th in Strict Counterpoint. Such 
a reason will in all probability carry with it as much 
weight in these times, as that referred to above did with 
our medizval forefathers three or four centuries ago. Mr. 
Prout’s: reason is this :—he points out that the pro- 
gressions of discords, as well as those of second inversions 
of triads are all fxed. Any book on Harmony will teach 
a pupil how to follow a dominant 7th, or a six-four chord ; 





what he wants to learn (and this is what most if not all 
Harmony books will ot teach him) is how to use those 
chords of which the progression is zof fixed (viz. triads, 
and their first inversions). Nothing but the patient 
study of Strict Counterpoint will enable him to acquire 
the instinct for choosing the best progressions of these 
important Diatonic Concords. Here then is Mr. Prout’s 
raison a’étre for Part I. of his book ; now let us see how he 
sets to work. 

Chapter I. is devoted to matters of introductory detail. 
It is needless to say that the usual definitions are given 
in the author’s own clear and comprehensive style. He 
soon begins to invest his illustrations with real interest. 
Look at the musical example given to show the difference 
between Harmony and Counterpoint § 4, and observe how 
ingeniously he utilizes this passage as an illustration of 
what he means by the term Double Counterpoint § 7. 
The definitions of Strict and Free Counterpoint are worth 
quoting, as they furnish the key to the entire treatise :— 

§§ 9, 10. “In the development of music, Counterpoint 
was in use long before harmony. A great number of the 
compositions of the 15th and 16th centuries consisted of 
the addition of parts to some given well-known melody— 
either a popular air, or some old ecclesiastical theme. 
The given part was usually called the CANTO FERMO, or 
‘fixed song’ and, as the science of harmony was still 
in its infancy, very strict rules as to the accompanying 
parts were enforced. Only triads and their first inversions 
were allowed to be employed; no unprepared discords, 
excepting passing notes taken by step, were allowed to be 
used ; the interval of the perfect 4th was considered as a 
discord between the bass and any upper part ; and no 
chromatic chords in a key were available under any 
circumstance. As a matter of fact, the use of such chords 
had not then been discovered. Counterpoint written 
under these restrictions is now known as STRICT 
COUNTERPOINT. In the music of the present day, com- 
posers, when they write in the contrapuntal style allow 
themselves much greater liberty. In modern Counter- 
point, any combination may be used which does not 
violate the laws of harmony. Second inversions are 
allowed, essential discords may be freely employed either 
with or without preparation ; chromatic chords in a key 
may be used, as may also auxiliary notes, whether diatonic 
or chromatic ; and these may be taken by leap, as well as 
by step. The important point to be regarded is the 
individuality of the separate voices. The Counterpoint 
we are now describing is called FREE COUNTERPOINT.” 

By this it will be seen that Mr. Prout, whilst making 
every concession to the requirements of modern harmony, 
does not relinquish the traditions of the ancient style, so 
far as they can be made useful in the present day as a 
training school for the acquirement of judicious freedom. 
As an advocate for the study of Strict Counterpoint, he 
reminds the student that “there is no instance of any 
composer having attained the highest eminence without 
previously submitting himself to this course of discipline.” 

Chapter II. deals with Melodic and Harmonic Progres- 
sion. There are one or two innovations here which re- 
quire notice. We are getting accustomed to the melodic 
use of the leap of the 6th in Strict Counterpoint—for 
which we are largely indebted to Dr. Bridge and Sir G. 
A. Macfarren—but hitherto we have not been indulged by 
the permission to use the leap of a diminished 7th. Such 
a leap is labelled ‘‘Good” in two places on p. 21. The 
leap of a major 7th is still prohibited, but that of a minor 
7th is admitted in one case only—when the two notes are 
the dominant and subdominant of the key, occurring in 
the order mentioned, viz., the root and 7th of the chord of 
the dominant 7th. Why this particular leap should be 
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allowed, and that of a minor 7th, from submediant to 
leading note (or vice versé) — the equivalent of the 
diminished 7th in the major key in fact—should be for- 
bidden, it is not easy to see. Mr. Prout is, however, 
careful to say that though possible, the leap of a minor 


7th should be sparingly used. The introduction of the- 


leap of a 7th in the melody, with but one intermediate 
note is allowed, when three notes of the chord of the 
dominant 7th are sounded in succession. The over- 
lapping of two parts is, of course, objected to, but the 
similar motion to a unison (in the progression from 
dominant to tonic harmony) between tenor and bass, 
when the tenor moves a semitone, is allowed occasionally. 
Observe how careful Mr. Prout is when introducing some- 
thing new to warn his readers against making too frequent 
a use of the innovation. Crossing of parts is also for- 
bidden in this chapter, although a very constant use is 
made of this convenient relaxation later on in Counterpoint 
of many parts, and in combinations of different species. 
The list of available positions of harmony on p. 25 closely 
resembles Sir George Macfarren’s, save that the mediant 
triad in root position is allowed, special rules being given 
for its proper and effective treatment. This is undoubtedly 
a step in the right direction. Macfarren’s famous eight— 
six above the dominant of a minor key—that bare zuterval 
of the 6th, which always used to savour strongly of a 
second inversion of the Tonic Triad is everywhere in this 
book unflinchingly forbidden. Richter’s plan of using 
Roman numerals to denote the roots of chords has been 
adopted, although it would have been better if Curwen’s 
plan of omitting the letter a, when the chord is in root 
position, had been carried out. The eye would be less 
* confused by such means. A further improvement in this 
respect would have been the use of large Roman numerals 
when denoting the roots of the Primary Triads of the key 
I., IV., V., and small ones for the roots of Secondary 
Triads—ii., iii., vi, and vii. This chaptey ends with a 
detailed description of all the available root-progressions, 
every line of which will repay the most careful study. No 
English treatise on Counterpoint has ever before gone so 
minutely into this very important matter, and the Table 
of Root Progressions on p. 32, in which the rules and 
suggestions of the four previous pages are all brought 
together in short parallel columns, so that the eye can 
take in at a glance those progressions from concord to 
concord which are to the ear “ good, possible, or bad,” is 
absolutely unique. The table must have cost its con- 
structor hours and hours of the most concentrated thought ; 
but he has succeeded in putting what had only existed 
hitherto as a kind of musical castle in the air into real 
tangible shape, ready for immediate use. Weeks and 
months of fruitless toil will be saved by both teacher and 
pupil if this table be thoughtfully used. A most helpful 
task—as the author suggests—would be merely to trans- 
cribe the progressions from their present algebraical 
appearance into the more familiar notation of the four- 
part musical score. Mr. Prout is wise in thus bringing 
this table into the domain of the ear. The eye may have 
its use, but the ear must always have the first considera- 
tion shown it, whenever music in any shape is con- 
cerned. 

Chapter III. presents us with another, and great, inno- 
vation. Hitherto, in this place, it has been customary to 
plunge the student at once into the First Species of 
Counterpoint in Two Parts. Such a sea of difficulties 
into which he was suddenly launched has before now 
made utter shipwreck of many a beginner, who might 
otherwise have made headway in the study of Counter- 
point. Not only had he to aim at melodic interest and 
smoothness in his one added part, but he had also to 





choose his chords and regulate his root-progressions, with 
no single harmony capable of being used in a complete 
form. No wonder then, that he floundered hopelessly 
about, unable at once to associate in his mind the idea of 
harmonic intervals actually heard with those merely 
implied ; no wonder that after having been well steered 
through his figured bass studies, by having all the necessary 
harmonies chosen for him, he failed entirely when the 
bewildering choice of concords—visible indeed in Mr. 
Prout’s table, but invisible and uncalculated before— 
loomed up before his uncertain musical perception. And 
upon paper the thing looked so easy, too! Given a 
melody, required to add to it another melody, which 
should not introduce a dissonant combination of two 
sounds. A veritable Goodwin Sands in the contrapuntal 
sea! But Mr. Prout is a good pilot. He knows the 
danger, and guards against it. Taking the pupil by the 
hand, he tells him that at first he will only be required to 
use the knowledge and experience already acquired by his 
figured bass studies in the harmonization of simple melodic 
phrases in four parts, using only triads and first inversions 
thereof. He has to choose his succession of concords 
certainly ; but is there not the Table of Root Progressions 
to help him? He need only secure melodic interest for 
his extreme parts ; the inner parts may be merely smooth 
and correct, with plenty of sustained notes, as in his 
already familiar Harmony Exercises. What a relief! 
This is doing one thing at a time, and doing that one 
thing well. The whole of this chapter is decidedly 
original. The instructions for transposing a Canto Fermo, 
so as to suit the compass of any voice to which it may be 
assigned have seldom, if ever, been put into such a clear 
shape before, and step by step a pupil is so carefully 
steered through the hidden rocks, shoals, and quicksands 
of this difficult part of his study, that one feels actually 
in the class-room, listening to the teacher’s voice, as one 
reads the book. By degrees the reader is taught ow fo 
choose for himself ; being not merely left with the negative 
information that such a progression is bad, but he is told 
why it is not good, and is also shown how to correct and 
improve the same. There is quite as much of how to do 
it as of how zo¢ to do it in this chapter—no pedantic 
dogmatism, nothing but plain, patient instruction. The 
first line of “ Angels’ Hymn” is the theme in a major key 
chosen for the examples of harmonization in the strict 
style ; here, again, is an advance on the general run of 
text-books by the use of a well-known melody—or portion 
thereof—as a subject. In the themes set for exercises to 
this chapter, the first lines of several familiar German 
Chorals and standard English Hymn Tunes will be 
recognised. 

In the next chapter (IV., First Species in Two Parts) 
Mr. Prout rigidly adheres to his determination that the 
two parts actually heard shall, as far as they go, represent 
complete harmony, the effect of which can only be realised 
by the sounding together of not less than ¢/ree parts. In 
a good many of his illustrative examples he is successful. 
Not only do the two parts imply fuller harmony than that 
heard, but the music regarded as two-part composition is 
satisfactory in itself. But our author sets himself a truly 
difficult task by selecting two subjects only (one in a 
major, the other in a minor key), adding to each of 
these, twelve different counterpoints, six above and 
six below the Canto Fermo — twenty-four exercises 
in all. Such a process of illustration is certainly 
exhaustive—and exhausting as well—for it is impossible 
with such limited means to obtain equal interest for 
all the examples. Most of them are exceedingly 
good, however. Here is perhaps the weakest of the 
series : 
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This may suggest fuller harmony, but it sounds like a 
juvenile attempt to get at a tune on the key-board by 
playing treble and ‘bass only, leaving out—as of no con- 
sequence—the alto and tenor. Now if there is any 
practical use in two-part composition, ac¢wa/ completeness 
rather than implied perfection should be striven for. In 
spite of Mr. Prout’s evident desire for consistency—a most 
laudable aim—is it not better to bear in mind that in two- 
part writing we are dealing with zzztervals, not with 
chords? Let the intervals used imply good harmonic 
progressions certainly, but let them be so written that the 
music does not sound unmistakably meagre and barren, 
by the too frequent employment of bare octaves and fifths. 
Again, however much we may dislike Macfarren’s eight— 
six ovér the dominant of a minor key on account of its 
thin poverty of two available sounds only, when this 
meagre combination is heard in the midst of a passage in 
three or more parts—in two-part composition, even though 
it may suggest a second inversion (there is little doubt but 
that it does), we must remember that the fourth to the 
bass is not heard, and never can be heard under such con- 
ditions. Why, then, may we not 2” ¢wo-part composition 
only accompany the dominant of a minor key with the 
mere harmless interval of a minor sixth above? 

In the following example, § 150 :— 
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surely at (a) D would be better than G? The Counter- 
point would be smoother, and the interval of the augmented 
fourth, which lies between the lowest and highest notes of 
the passage would be removed. The mention of an 
augmented fourth reminds one of the tritone. Mr. Prout 
will earn the gratitude of all his readers for so clearly ex- 
plaining in this chapter when and how this bugbear of 
beginners is to be avoided, or got rid of. Disciples of 
Macfarren will be startled, perhaps, to find themselves 
allowed to begin an exercise in two parts with a third ; 
and that a third say be followed by a fifth, both of the 
two parts moving a second between the chords vi—V. 
(§ 157); but otherwise the treatment of the First Species 
in two parts will satisfy the most orthodox reader. The 
use of other notes than semibreves in the Canti Fermi is 
a decided relief. 

Following the plan of Cherubini, Ouseley, and Bridge, 
but not of Macfarren, Mr. Prout, in Chapter V., attacks 
the Second ‘Species in two parts.. A sensible mode of 
procedure. Macfarren wears out everybody’s patience by 
taking the First Species in three and four parts before 
attempting the Second Species in two parts. Any benefit 
which may have resulted from this method is, however, 
more than compensated for by Mr. Prout’s harmonization 
of melodies in the Strict Style (Chapter III.). The many 
warnings against using consecutive eighths and fifths, 
between two accented or unaccented notes in the Second 
Species offer a convincing proof that the author holds fast 
all that is good amongst the traditions of the elders. 
With regard to Implied Second Inversions—so liable to 
be written in this species—Mr. Prout wisely allows (a) (4) 





because the root is the lower of the two notes, and stands 
in proper radical relation to its fifth ; (c) (¢) he does not 
allow, because the impression of a six-four is felt on 
account of the root having been previously heard in the 
same bar as a note higher than its fifth, z.¢., in an inverted 
position. 





This appears to be sound advice, and worthy of accept- 
ance—innovation as it is. Its usefulness is felt in the 
exceptional cadences given below the subject in § 185. A 
good example of Mr. Prout’s clear reasoning is to be met 
with in § 187, where he proves that the minor seventh of 
the minor key can never be used as a harmony note in the 
second species. The illustrations to this chapter are all 
written on one subject, used in both major and minor 
forms of the same key, and are very good. . 

In Chapter VI. Mr. Prout follows Macfarren in regard- 
ing any Counterpoint consisting of more than two equal 
notes against each note of the subject as Third Species. 
This nomenclature has its advantages, but it should be re- 
membered that Dr. Bridge and others still call saree equal 
notes to one Second Species. Arpeggios ought to be 
entirely forbidden in the Third Species—they are most un- 
contrapuntal, At length we have “ Changing-notes” fully 
described, and cleverly and clearly explained in all their 
several varieties of form, so that everybody will be able to 
understand how and when to use this most useful melodic 
device. The book is worth getting for this information 
only—it cannot be obtained elsewhere. 

Anottoo fanciful comparison is sometimes made between 
the Five Species of Counterpoint, and the Five Styles or 
Periods of Architecture. Thus, the heavysimple grandeur 
of the Norman style, with its plain ponderous pillars and 
massive masonry finds its musical counterpart in the 
unadorned slowly-moving note-against-note progressions 
of the First Species of Counterpoint. The graceful 
mouldings, shafted columns and pointed arches of the 
Early English style suggest the smoothly-flowing Second 
Species with its melodic outline relieved by the variety of 
passing and auxiliary notes, and harmony notes taken by 
leap on the unaccented halves of the measures. Similarly, 
the richness of detail which characterizes the tracery of 
the Decorated Period may be said to resemble the 
exuberant rush of melody occasioned by the use of three, 
four, six, or eight notes against one in the Third Species ; 
whilst the return to formal stiffness shown in the rigidity 
of the Perpendicular style recalls to a musical mind the 
uncompromising severity of the constant syncopation of 
the Fourth Species. The mingling of styles in the new 
manner of the Renaissance Period has of course its 
contrapuntal equivalent in the heterogeneity of note- 
duration which so distinctly marks the Fifth Species. 
This roughly sketched analogy which may fairly be said 
to exist between the respective development of Counter- 
point and Architecture is at any rate worthy of preserva- 
tion. Mr. Prout’s description of the Fourth Species in 
Chapter VII. as a syncopated variation of the 2nd and 3rd 
Species does not therefore seem to be a correct one. If 
the Fourth Species is a variation of anything, it is surely 
of the First Species ; just as William of Wykeham’s 
alterations in the nave of Winchester Cathedral, or the 
arches under the central tower at Ripon afford an illustra- 
tion of how the Norman style was sometimes converted 
into the Perpendicular. Expressing this idea in musical’ 
notation, we notice that (c) is obviously derived from (a) 
rather than from (4) :— 
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There are several innovations to be taken account of in 
this chapter. The list of available suspensions given in 
previous text-books is increased by the addition of 6 5, 
and its: inversion the $3. Oddly enough, the former of 
these—which is at its worst merely ambiguous from the 
fact that it may imply a changeof root in the same bar—is 
only allowed to be used rarely ; ; the latter, which conveys 
to the ordinary musical mind the unadulterated effect ofa 
second inversion followed by a first inversion on the same 
bass note (also implying a change of root) is allowed free 
and unrestricted use, provided only that the fourth be 
prepared. Examination candidates’ will do well to 
remember that at present such progressions are not 
tolerated in strict Counterpoint. One upward resolution 
of a discord, viz. the leading note going to the tonic as a 
78 over the tonic in the bass (or the first inversion of this, 
a 5 6 over the mediant in the bass) is alone admitted. The 
5 6 over the mediant is of course familiar to all readers of 
Macfarren ; but Mr. Prout seems not to anywhere admit 
his illustrious predecessor’s 5 6 over the leading note in 
the bass. Possibly he regards the last-named progression 
as the ornamental resolution of a dominant 7th in its first 
inversion—a chord not allowed in strict Counterpoint. 
In spite of his additions to the list of available suspensions, 
Mr. Prout does not on the whole succeed in making the 
working of exercises in the 4th species any easier than it 
was before ; for he takes away quite as much as he gives. 
With rigid but questionable consistency, he forbids the 
very useful, and in itself inoffensive $5 over the dominant 
of a minor key. Judging therefore from the results ob- 
tained from his rules, as shown in the illustrative examples, 
one rather dreads the effects of a beginner’s interpretation 
of this chapter. Look at these two examples of two-part 
Fourth Species, which are to say the least, startling :-— 
































This species has always been the crux of contrapuntists, 
and Mr. Prout deserves infinite credit for his attempts to 
lighten the student’s burden. One will be better able to 
judge of the gains and disadvantages resulting from his 
licences and restrictions when one has given the book a 
fair trial in the class-room. The treatment of four notes 
against one with syncopation is almost if not quite a 
novelty ; this kind of Counterpoint is a cross breed 
between the 3ri and 4th species, and has rather a mongrel 
character. It would have been well if a few subjects es- 
pecially designed for the 4th Species had been appended 
to this interesting chapter. 

Mr. Prout is far more successful with his exposition of 
the Fifth Species in Chapter VIII. He takes a wise 
middle course between the extreme views of Cherubini on 
the one hand, and those of Macfarren on the other ; his 





ideas being more in accordance with the line taken by 
Dr. Bridge in his excellent Counterpoint Primer, viz., that 
in the Fifth Species a judicious mingling of the character- 
istic features of the. preceding four orders ought to be 
enriched by the use of special melodic figures and orna- 
mental resolutions which can only be available in this last 
species. A Fifth Species which contains a syncopation in 
every bar is condemned as poor. There is no doubt but 
that this chapter will meet with the unqualified approval 
of all teachers of Counterpoint. 

In Chapter IX. we have the whole of the Five Species 
treated in three parts. There is not much to notice here, 
beyond the general excellence of the explanations and 
examples. No point of detail, however small or of com- 
paratively trifling importance, seems to have evaded Mr. 
Prout’s attention ; everything has apparently been thought 
of, and nothing has been left unsaid which could prove of 
the slightest use to pupil or teacher. There are plenty of 
available cadences given foreach species—in some cases 
too many. Ofthose in § 342 (/) and (2) would have been 
better omitted ; there isin (/) very little of the conclusive 
effect necessary in a final clos¢. Thesyncopated cadence 
borrowed from the 4th Species is allowed in the second 
in order fo evade a difficulty. The italics are mine ; but 
the looseness of aim and principle here involved by no 
means characterizes any other portion of the book. The 
severity of a few of the rules given for two-part Counter- 
point are here slightly relaxed, occasional overlapping ot 
two of the parts being allowed, for instance. A specimen 
of Mr. Prout’s determination n&t to evade difficulty is 
clearly seen in § 360, where is given a truly tough example 
of Fourth Species. Inthe subjects given for working out 
at the end of this chapter, semibreve notation is of course 
exclusively employed. 

Chapter X. (Four-part Counterpoint) is written on the 
same plan asthat preceding. Greater freedom is allowed 
“in accordance with the general principle that as the 
number of the parts increases, the stringency of the rules 
in less important matters relaxes.” The details of this 
extension of liberty are set forth in plain language ; most 
teachers will agree with them, and it is to be hoped that 
examiners will do so as well. Nothing is more exis- 
perating than for'a candidate to be examined upon a 
standard of greater strictness than that upon which he has 
been taught. In this way a number of otherwise com- 
petent musicians constantly fail in satisfying the require- 
ments of old-fashioned pedants, who insist on the observ- 
ance of ancient rules, simply because they are in all the 
books, and will not look at things from a practical point 
of view. The whole dignity and usefulness of music asan 
educational faculty is entirely lost sight of by the un- 
reasonable action of such examiners. Mr. Prout gives a 
foot-note in one place warning examination candidates of 
their risk of being “ plucked” if they use the liberty he 
accords them. The best hope for reform in examination 
systems undoubtedly lies in the production and wide 
circulation of such thoroughly practical text-books as the 
volume under consideration. Mr. Prout’s relaxations of 
strictness of rule will be found to consist mainly of more 
frequent overlapping of parts, hidden consecutives (see 
Example 1 of § 388), progression to a unison by similar 
motion, octaves by contrary motion, and the occasional 
progression of all the four parts by similar motion. Time 
alone can decide the wisdom of permitting the use of these 
licences. Chapter XI. deals with Combined Counterpoint. 
Here again, the many difficulties of this branch of study 
have all been carefully considered, and the best way of 
overcoming them is pointed out to the reader in language 
impossible to be misunderstood. The illustrations too 
are admirable. Mr. Prout makes perhaps too prolix use 
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of similar motion by thirds in combining two parts in the 
Second Species (§ 403, No. 1), and of changing notes in the 
Third Species (§ 404, No. 1). In combining two parts in 
the Fourth Species he uses a downright $5 over the 
dominant in the bass (§ 405, No. 1). There is‘no denying 
this fact ; the bass could not be “figured” in any other 
way. But it is a legitimate double suspension ; both 
sixth and fourth being discords delaying the concords of 
the fifth and third. As such, the ear declines to regard 
the combination § as the second inversion of the tonic 
triad, and accordingly, there is not the least reason why 
the progression as it stands here should not be admitted 
into Strict Counterpoint—all the ancient laws respecting 
the preparation and resolution of discords being fulfilled 
to the utmost. A dotted crotchet followed by a quaver is 
wisely allowed when two parts in the 5th Species are 
combined. In § 408 No. 1. there is melodic tautology in 
both of the two upper. parts, but both examples in § 410 
are truly excellent. One or two weak arpeggios spoil the 
Counterpoint in § 412, and there is the effect of a 
prominent second inversion in the second bar of § 413, 
No. 2. § 417 affords a useful example of what relaxa- 
tions of rule can be available in a case of great difficulty ; 
here, two parts in the Fourth Species are combined with 
one of the Third. The combination of three parts all in 
the Fifth Species against the subject is capitally written, 
there being a good flow in all ofthe parts. § 422 deserves 
quoting in extenso :—“ The Counterpoint dealt with in 
this chapter will be found the best preparation for the 
Free’ Counterpoint to *be later studied. The student 
should work at combined Counterpoint perseveringly, 
until he can write it with tolerable fluency, but he must 
not expect tofind that it will ever become absolutely 
easy.” This is all very true. 

Chapter XII. (Counterpoint in five, six, seven, and 
eight parts) compares favourably with corresponding 
chapters in former text-books. Still greater liberty is 
necessarily given to the student ; but a well-defined path is 
marked out for him, by which he may neither trespass nor 
poach upon the preserves of Free Counterpoint. A 
slightly less melodic interest for each separate voice ; 
occasional crossing of the parts, particularly for the last 
note only of the Counterpoint when in a middle voice ; 
the fall of the leading note to the fifth of the tonic chord 
when in a middle voice ; consecutive octaves and fifths by 
contrary motion ; a free use of hidden fifths and octaves 
between any two parts of the score ; these are the most 
important relaxations of strictness made. When no 
crossing of parts is allowed, Counterpoint in seven and 
eight parts becomes a mere puzzle. The idea of being 
engaged upon a musical exercise is lost sight of when the 
possible “moves” of a note have to be calculated in a 
manner highly suggestive of the chess-board ; and the 
result of hours of laborious thought spent over an eight- 
part exercise in which there is no “crossing” is very 
often a cramped and crabbed production of which the 
unfortunate writer feels anything but proud. Tointroduce 
rests, or to otherwise violate the character of the species 
one is supposed to write, is not in any way fulfilling the 
conditions of the task set : crossing of the parts is there- 
fore by far the best way out of the difficulty. It is often 
again a matter of choice, as to whether we will cause a 
second to proceed to a unison obliquely, or to sound 
simultaneously two notes which are dissonant with each 
other. The only question is, which of these two evils is 


‘the less. Mr. Prout advises the choice of the former, and 


in this he has at least the authority and precedence of J. 
S. Bach. The illustrative examples to this chapter are 
models of contrapuntal skill ; there being no less than 
twenty-two, and all of them good. Those in §§ 429 (No. 








2) 432, 434, 440, 443, 445, and 447 are perhaps the 
pleasantest bits of scholastic Counterpoint I have ever 
seen. The closest scrutiny fails to detect a pair of direct 
consecutives anywhere ; this is saying a great deal, but it 
is much more to Mr. Prout’s credit that his illustrations 
are so musicianly and artistic in style. The eight-part 
examples will repay patient study, and students should 
give good heed to the advice in § 438, that “it is well to 
have as many different notes as possible sounded at one 
time.” Some eight-part writing 1 have seen would appear 
to be an attempt to get as few simultaneous notes as 
possible. With this chapter Part I. ends, and one of 
Mr. Prout’s concluding sentences may well be left to 
speak for itself:—‘“Though the student will not use 
Strict Counterpoint in actual composition, he will learn 
from its diligent study two most important things—the 
management of independent melodies, and the proper 
choice of root-progressions, neither of which can be so 
thoroughly mastered in any other way.” 

Part II. begins with a chapter on Free Counterpoint in 
general. Its principal features are thus enumerated and 
described :—The use of any combination of sounds which 
is harmonically correct ; the manner of approaching dis- 
cords; the free use of auxiliary and passing notes ; the 
removal of former restrictions from certain melodic leaps 
and resolution of suspensions ; the use of anticipations, 
modulations, and so on. In order that Free Counter- 
point may not be entered upon with too wild a shriek of 
liberty, Mr. Prout does not yield up the reins all at once. 
First, he shows the student to what depths of folly he 
may descend by abusing his newly-acquired freedom, 
even though he may escape from the charge of breaking a 
single rule of part-writing. How heis “of to do it” is 
amusingly exhibited in an absurd Fifth Species harmoniza- 
tion of one of the subjects so often treated in Part I. in 
which all kinds of chromatic discords, abrupt modulations 
and harmonies of vague tonality are employed much in 
the manner of Thomas Adams’s famous treatment of 
the Old rooth Psalm “harmonized after the principle 
of Dandy Sublime” quoted by Havergal. A capital 
explanation of these absurdities closes the chapter. 

We are then in Chapter X1V. shown how to write Free 
Counterpoint upon a Canto Fermo. It is not considéred 
necessary to practise this in fewer than four parts. ‘The 
proper and artistic use to be made of second inversions 
and fundamental discords: now receives the fullest ex- 
planation—these modern chords being introduced one by 
one in something like logical sequence and order, so that 
the reader’s mind is not bewildered by too great a profu- 
sion of available harmonies at oncé. By this means we 
grow accustomed to the contrapuntal use of the chords of 
the dominant seventh, major and minor ninth, eleventh 
and thirteenth by degrees, until they become nearly as 
familiar to our ears as the time-honoured triads and first 
inversions of the strict style. Then, when those species 
which move in quicker notes than the subject are intro- 
duced, we are shown how to divide the motion between 
the various voices engaged, instead of confining it to one 
part throughout the exercise as heretofore. An important 
feature in the explanations is that which enables the 
student to regard a particular chord from several different 
aspects. For instance, a certain harmony may be treated 
either as an ordinary first inversion of a triad, or as a 
portion of the comprehensive fundamental discord of the 
dominant thirteenth, and so on. Thus, the two totally 
different studies of Strict and Free Counterpoint may be 
made to mutually assist each other. The separate work- 
ing of the Fourth Species is considered unnecessary in 
Free Counterpoint, but the examples given of the Fifth 
Species in all of the added parts are well worth attentive 
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perusal. We may now be said to know for the first time 
what Academical Free Counterpoint—as distinct from 
actual composition—really is. Imitative Counterpoint is 
the next item in Mr. Prout’s programme, and we are not 
only given two charming examples, one in the strict style, 
the other in the free, but we are also taught how to “go 
and do likewise.” The whole of this chapter is delightfully 
fresh and original ; virgin soil has been broken up, and good 
seed sown. An abundant harvest will follow in due time. 
In Chapter XV., on Cadences, Mr. Prout is on pre- 
viously-occupied ground again, and vacates his position 
as composer of his illustrations in order to make room for 
the great masters. Here, as in his “former treatise,” 
Harmony, Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, and others are made to come forward with 
examples culled from their works ; and if they had been 
specially asked to write them for this book, they could 
scarcely have produced better illustrations of the text. 
So much for Mr. Prout’s power of selection. We much 
wanted a really good account of Cadences, what they are, 
what they do for a composition, and how they should be 
approached, &c. This want is here supplied very success- 
fully. In no other single volume, in one place, can the 
same amount of information on this truly important 
subject be found. Without going into the curiosities of 
cadential formation (which have been ably treated by Mr. 
F. Corder, in a recent Musical Association paper), we 
have in this chapter all that is mecessary for a composer to 
know, and it will be a long time before anything better or 
more comprehensive on the matter of Cadences will be 
placed before students. Some of the exampies will be 
startling to those who do not know their Bach well, notably 
the interrupted cadence from the Church Cantata, “Es 
reifet euch ein schrecklich Ende,” given in § 507 (c). A 
note to this chapter contains the only reference to contro- 
versial theory in the book ; the author therein claims the 
employment of the subdominant chord in the plagal 
cadence as one of the strongest arguments in favour of 
the derivation of that chord from a dominant root. 
Chapter XVI. deals with the harmonization of chorals 
and other melodies. With almost the single exception of 
Sir J. Stainer’s Composition Primer, this is the first time 
we have met with anything of the kind in an English 
text-book. Exhaustive instructions are given for finding 
where the cadences ought to come, and how these may 
best be fitted to the various melodic phrase-endings 
possible ; indeed, if a student makes himself thoroughly 
acquainted with the contents of §§ 516—523, it is next to 
impossible that he can go wrong with his cadences, or ever 
be at a loss to know what to dointhis respect: Wisely 
is he recommended to harmonize his melodies with simple 
diatonic progressions, rather than with too lavish a use of 
chromatic chords. The melody of the old German choral, 
“ Jesu, Leiden Pein und Tod,” is selected as a theme for 
harmonization. First, every cadence possible at the end 
of each line of words is discussed, and the choral is then 
sketched with only the cadences inserted, copious explan- 
ations being given during the course of their selection. 
Then the choral is shown completely, but simply har- 
monized by our author. Next follow three different 
harmonizations of the same theme by Bach (two from his 
S. John Passion Music, the third from his Church Cantata 
“« Sehet, wir gehen hinauf”), given in order of progressive 
elaboration, with a running commentary on the great 
Leipzig Cantor’s treatment. A wonderful help this will be 
to both teachers and pupils, for it is one thing to make a 
general reference to Bach’s chorals, quite another to go 
behind the scenes, pointing out how the magnificent effects 
are obtained. Next, Mr. Prout takes the same choral, 
and harmonizes it with the melody set first as an alto 





part, and afterwards as a tenor. There is little need of 
his apology for the introduction of. his own work in this 
place, because he was unable to find specimens of this 
method of treatment in the works of Bach. These two 
examples are worthy of their surroundings—being charm- 
ing illustrations of what Free Counterpoint really is. The 
harmonization of each is quite dissimilar, and a com- 
parison of the two will be interesting as well as useful. 
The melody is not set as a bass; but a number of un- 
figured basses are given at the end of the chapter for 
students to harmonize themselves. We are then shown 
how to deal with florid melodies, distinguishing between 
those notes which can be used as auxiliary or passing 
notes, and those which are unavailable as such. A florid 
melody is then written to illustrate these points, and Mr. 
Prout, with unflagging energy, gives us two different har- 
monizations of the same, one with simple harmony and 
only dominant modulation, the other with fuller harmony 
and modulations to several keys. After that, the student 
is started with just a few bars of the same melody, har- 
monized respectively as an alto and tenor—and is left to 
finish the examples for himself. The harmonization of 
pianoforte music by means of broken chords and arpeggios 
then receives due consideration, and the chapter is followed 
by a copious array of choral and florid melodies, set for 
harmonization according to the directions previously given. 

The last chapter applies Counterpoint to Practical 
Composition. It is undoubtedly true that only Free 
Counterpoint is thus used by modern composers ; but 
when making the statement that to find examples of com- 
positions written in Strict Counterpoint we should have 
to go back some three centuries, Mr. Prout is going too 
far when he adds that “the passages we should quote 
would be of xo value to the student.’ The italics are 
mine. If Mr. Prout really means this, good-bye then to 
the Madrigalian school of the Elizabethan era, and a long 
farewell to Palestrina, Allegri, and all the composers of the 
medizval epoch! Very few of those who know their 
“Missa Pape Marcelli” and “ Acterna Christi Munera” 
will agree with Mr. Prout. However much we may be 
wrapped up in the music of the present and future, let us 
not be unmindful of, nor wanting in reverence for, the 
labours of the mighty masters of old time. 

The illustrations of contrapuntal treatment of the well- 
known Plain Song Intonation to the Nicene Creed, taken 
from Bach’s Mass in B minor, and Cherubini’s Mass in F, 
might well have been supplemented by a quotation -of 
Professor C. Villiers Stanford’s equally clever working 
of the same theme from his masterly Communion Service 
in B flat. English composers seem to be ignored by Mr. 
Prout; and yet we have produced Purcell, Weldon, 
Greene, Wesley, Goss, and Ouseley, to say nothing of 
those who are still working in our midst. This final 
chapter consists mainly of illustrations admirably selected 
and cleverly explained. The last is the well-known 
passage in the prelude to Wagner’s “Die Meister- 
singer,” where the three great themes are used in 
combination. And so the book ends, leaving us with 
a well-defined promise that a third treatise on Double 
Ccunterpoint, Canon, and Fugue is not far behind. 
After the detailed description given above, there is 
little more to say about the present volume. Counter- 
point: Strict and Free does honour to the rising English 
school, being up to the present time by far the most com- 
prehensive work on the subject in our language. Covering 
as it does not only the most ground,but also taking pos- 
session of and occupying new territory, untouched before, 
it may not be too much to say that Mr. Prout’s new book will 
be the means of inaugurating yet a new era in the main- 
tenanceand dévelopment of contrapuntal art inthis country, 
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THE PIANOFORTE TEACHER: 


A Collection of Articles intended for Educational purposes, 
CONSISTING OF 
HISTURICAL SKETCHES, ANALYTICAL AND CRITICAL REMARKS, 
ADVICE AS TO THE SELECTION OF CLASSICAL AND MODERN 
PIECES WITH REGARD TO DIFFICULTY, AND SUGGESTIONS 
AS TO THEIR PERFORMANCE. 


By E. PAUER, 3 
Principal Professor of Pianoforte at the Royal College of Music, &c. 
PART I. 


AN HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE LITERATURE OF THE 
PIANOFORTE AND ITS PREDECESSORS. 


OF all musical instruments the pianoforte, with its prede- 
cessors—the clavecin, clavichord, virginals, harpsichord, 
and spine’ ,—may decidedly and unquestionably boast the 
possession of the vastest, richest, and most varied litera- 
ture. With very few exceptions, almost every composer of 
importance has written for these instruments, and indeed 





| 


of the sounding-board. The harfsichord (Italian arpi- 
cordo; German, fligel, kielfliigel, steertstiick) was merely 
a double spinet, as two rows of quills were used. The 
clavicembalo—also sometimes gravicembalo—clavecin 
and clavier are the respective Italian, French, and 
German names for the harpsichord ; the three first names- 
are derived from the Latin word c/avis, the key. The 
Italian composers used the clavicytherium and spinet, 
the English the virginals and ‘harpsichord, the French 
played on the spinet, and the Germans on the clavichord 
or flugel (harpsichord). ‘ 

The great characteristic feature of the pianoforte is that 
by introducing the hammer to strike the wire, a heavier 
touch can produce a louder, a gentler touch a softer tone ; 
thereby giving the performer, as the name of the instru- 
ment implies, the power of playing soft or loud—/zano or 

orte. 

- The character of the music of the sixteenth and the 
seventeenth century was more especially religious. With 
scarcely one exception all the composers were organists. 


the number of excellent composers who have confided some | The organ had at that time already reached a high degree 
of their finest ideas to the keyboard is so considerable that | of mechanical perfection, and it was but natural that 
it seems at first sight almost a hopeless task to evolve | the majority of composers of talent should choose that 


anything like order from this extraordinary mass of names. 
But when we study the matter with close attention we 
find that a classification offers itself readily enough. 

For the proper comprehension of the first part of our 
subject it is indispensable to give the shortest possible 
sketch of the instruments in use before the invention of 
the pianoforte. These instruments were called respectively 
clavicytherium, clavichord, virginals, harpsichord, and 
spinet. They all possessed the keyboard now in use, 
the compass of course being smaller, but differed essen- 
tially in their construction and in the way in which the 
sound was produced. The clavicytherium, introduced 
about the year 1300 by the Italians, was a kind of harp 
or lyre, of an oblong shape, with catgut strings arranged 
in the form of an upright triangle. The keys were em- 
ployed to raise the hard leather plectra which twanged 
the strings. Among the keyed instruments, the clavi- 
cytherium was the only one in which catgut (or violin) 
strings were used, all the other keyed instruments had 
wire strings. The clavichord was invented later than the 
clavicytherium. Its strings were of wire and were set in 
motion by striking and pressing the keyboard, instead of 
being twanged by the leather plectra. The clavichord 
had but a feeble tone, still most excellent effects could be 
produced from it by an expert performer ; the “staccato” 
passages could be rendered with the greatest distinctness, 
and by pressing down the key after the note had been 
struck the tangent could be made to still further raise the 
string and thus, by slightly sharpening the pitch of the 
note, to give a greater prominence to the melody. The 
clavichord was the favourite instrument of Sebastian Bach. 
The virginals had wires of brass,and the sound was pro- 
duced by a piece of raven’s or crow’s quill attached to a 
tongue of wood, called the “jack.” The touch of the 
virginals was extremely sensitive. It was impossible to 
press down a key without the note sounding ; the com- 
pees of the virginals was only four octaves. They were a 

avourite instrument of Queen Elizabeth; but it is a 
mistake to suppose that the name was given in honour of 
the virgin-queen, as her sister Mary and also King Henry 
VIII. played on it. Most likely it was called so from 
being pears used by young ladies and also from 
being the favourite instrument in convents for accompany- 
ing hymns to the Virgin. The sfinetto (épinette, from 
spina, the thorn) resembled the virginals, differing only 
in its shape, which was nearly that of a harp laid horizon- 
tally, supposing the keyboard to be placed on the outside 


instrument for the display of their ability. Soon, how- 
ever, musicians felt the want of a smaller instrument, 
adapted for use in the house. The desire of the fair sex 
in particular to cultivate the study of music led to the 
adoption of a chamber-instrument, and it was quite natural 
accordingly that organists should also be performers on, 
and teachers of, the clavecin or harpsichord. It required 
a long time, especially in Germany, for the composers to 
divest themselves of the influence resulting from organ- 
practice. The earliest compositions written for the 
clavecin are generally very simple and differ little from 
the works written for the organ. It followed consequently 
that the style of composition was singularly heavy and 
would not offer any particular charm, judged by the 
standard of the present day. A long time elapsed before 
a regular style for chamber-instruments was invented and 
adopted, and a certain pleasing variety established. 

It behoves us now to explain the features of the earliest 
clavecin and virginal music of England, Italy, France, 
and Germany. 

Among the most celebrated English composers for the 
virginals are to be mentioned William Byrd, Dr. John 
Bull, Orlando Gibbons, and Henry Purcell. Before 
Byrd’s time, Thomas Tallis (1585) and William Blythe- 
man were also famous as composers and performers, 

William Byrd (1546—1623) a pupil of Tallis, was organist 
and virginal performer (about 1575) to Queen Elizabeth. 
Dr. John Bull (1563-—1628) was likewise organist to Queen 
Elizabeth ; in 1569 he was appointed professor of Gresham 
College, but left England in 1613 and took an appointment 
at the Court of the Archduke of the Netherlands. Or- 
lando Gibbons (1583—1625), born at Cambridge, organist 
of the Chapel-Royal, died in Canterbury. Dr. John Blow: 
(1648—1708), born at North Collingham, Nottingham- 
shire, died in London; was the teacher and friend of 
Henry Purcell ; in 1699 he was appointed composer of the: 
Chapel Royal. 

Henry Purcell (1658—1695), born in London, died there, 
Purcell was an undoubted genius; already in his eigh- 
teénth year he was organist of Westminster Abbey. Like 
Mozart, Pergolesi, Schubert, and Mendelssohn, he died 
very young. In listening to most of the specimens of 
early English compositions for the virginals, &c., we are 
struck by a certain pervading expression of softness and 
tameness, not to say, monotony. This want of nerve and 
muscle, of animation and spirit, is continually found in 





the earlier English writers. These composers appear 
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‘scrupulously to avoid anything that may sound bold and 
striking. They are excellent scholars, everything con- 
cerning the science of music is exhibited by them with 
rare industry and perseverance, but at the same time they 
cannot get rid of a certain dryness—chiefly resulting from 
too great a devotion to part-writing and a tendency to 
make the instrumental pieces resemble vocal composi- 
tions ; thus most of these pieces are in process of time 
somewhat uninteresting. With Purcell this is not so 
much the case. He is bold and fresh, even sometimes a 
little rude and harsh. 

The form of the pieces of this early time are pre- 
ludes, pavans, galliards (with variations), rounds, jigs, 
courantes, fantasias, chacons, almands, grounds, toccatas, 
and suites. Of Purcell we have also sonatas. | 

The publication, “ Old English Composers for the 
Virginals and Harpsichord” (London: Augener & Co.), 
contains biographies and the best pieces of the above 
composers. 

Among the Italian composers Givo‘amo Parabasco, of 
Venice (about 1550 considered the best performer on the 
spinet), enjoyed a considerable reputation; he died in 1587. 
With Parabasco we must mention Claudio Merulo (1533 
—1604). He was born at Correggio, became a pupil of 
Willaert, and was appointed (1557) organist of San Marco, 
Venice ; in 1584 he went to Parma. It is interesting to 
Notice that his organ-toccatas are in the style of clavecin- 
toccatas. Among the modern publications of Merulo’s 
works we mention “Toccata e Ricercario” (Milan: Ricordi), 

““ Toccata” in Winterfeld’s book of Gabrieli; “Toccata” in 
Commer’s “ Musica Sacra;” and “ Toccata” (the same as 

ublished in Milan), in Weitzmann’s “ History of Piano 

laying.” Giovanni Gabrielé (1540—1612) was anephew 
of the celebrated Andrea Gabrieli. Giovanni Gabrieli 
effected more than any of his predecessors in developing 
a regular instrumental style. We have said that almost 
all performers on the spinet were organists, but it must 
not be imagined that in Parabasco’s and Merulo’s time 
the style of organ compositions was at all similar to what 
it became under Bach and Handel. The pieces played 
generally resembled vocal compositions ; a regular style, 
with the introduction of figures (in France and Germany 
called passages) was not yet known. For the most part 
the compositions were “Suonate di chiesa” (church 
sonatas). Gabrieli found a certain monotony in these 
grave forms and considered that the organ, as an instru- 
ment, was capable of giving a greater freedom and variety ; 
he therefore adopted the shorter form of the “ Canzones.” 
A German contemporary of Gabrieli’s, Michael Praetorius 
(the Latin for Schulz or Schulze), born 1571 or 1572, died 
1621, speaks thus of Gabrieli’s improvements :—“ His 
sonatas are set in a grave and splendid manner, like 
motettos. But his canzones move with many black notes 
in a remarkably cheerful, free, and quick way.” It may 
therefore be asserted that towards the end of the sixteenth 
century, in Italy, instrumental music began to acquire an 
independent existence. Two canzones are printed in 
Winterfeld’s work on Giovanni Gabrieli, and a ricercare 
(for organ) in Kérner’s “ Der Orgel-Virtuos.” 

Gabrieli felt the necessity of forming another style, but 
it was Girolamo Frescobaldi, born at Ferrara in 1588 (he 
died in 1654), who worked out this innovation and, aided by 
a singularly good taste, improved upon Gabrieli’s changes. 
In 1618 he published his great work for the spinet, com- 
prising ricercari (complicated fugues), canzoni, fantasias, 
toccatas, capriccios, and partitas. The interesting collec- 
tion he has left us contains pieces in which the first 
indications of a real freedom of treatment are discernible. 
A new publication by Breitkopf and Hartel, “ Alte 
Meister,” 61-66, of twelve toccatas by Frescobaldi, renders 


it easy to become acquainted with these interesting early 
works. A very clever performer was Bernardo Pasquinz, 
of Toscana (1637—1710). Pasquini, the teacher of 
Durante and Gasparini, lived later at Rome. An early 
Amsterdam publication (1704) contains pieces by Pasquini. 
The Royal Library of Berlin possesses a “sonata per 
gravicembalo” (1702) in his own handwriting, and Weitz- 
mann’s “ History of Piano Playing,” includes among the 
examples a sonata of Pasquini. 

Although Jean Baptiste Lully was born in Italy (1633), 
he already came in his childhood to France and remained 
throughout his life in Paris. For this reason we shall 
mention his works when speaking of French composers. 
By far the most influential of the earlier writers for the 
spinet or harpsichord is Domenico Scarlatti (born 1683 at 
Naples, where he also died in 1757). He was a pupil of 
his father, the great Alessandro Scarlatti (1649—1725) 
and of Gasparini. We possess about 300 pieces of 
Domenico Scarlatti (the Abbé Santini claimed to possess 
349), and as there exist several excellent editions of his 
works, it is not difficult to become acquainted with the 
highly interesting and singularly quaint writings of this 
influential maestro. The Vienna édition, edited by Carl 
Czerny, gives 120, that of Breitkopf and Hartel sixty, that 
of Augener and Co. fifty (8379)—these latter fifty pieces are, 
however, the best and most interesting, selected from the 
120 contained in the Vienna edition. Scarlatti’s pieces are 
sometimes called sonatas, again studii or lessons ; each 
sonata consists only of one single movement. Although 
his pieces be at times superficial, empty, and rhapsodical, 
it cannot be denied that they are very original and that 
they contain a great number of undeniable beauties. A 
contemporary of Scarlatti’s writes concerning him, “that 
he showed complete mastery in tender passages and a 
charming playfulness; that he had a rich, sometimes 
even an extravagant, fancy, and could develop his ideas 
in an excellent musician-like manner.” In the preface to 
his collection of sonatas, Scarlatti writes, “ Reader, be 
you professor or amateur, do not expect a profound inten- 
tion in my pieces ; to my thinking there is no other rule 
in music worthy of a man of genius, than to please that 
sense, to delight which is the object of music.” Robert 
Schumann, referring to Scarlatti, remarks, “ Scarlatti has 
much that is excellent and that distinguishes him among 
his contemporaries. The mailed order—if we may say 
so—of a Johann Sebastian Bach’s flow of ideas is not to 
be found in Scarlatti; he is not nearly so rich as Bach, is 
far more rhapsodic and superficial, and so quick in tying 
knots and untying them again that it is difficult to follow 
him. His style is for his period, short, piquant, and 
pleasing.” It would be impossible to trace in any of 
Scarlatti’s sonatas the slightest influence of the organ, or 
any resemblance to organ-composition ; the effects he 
produced are solely and specially those of the chamber- 
instrument. 

Scarlatti was the greatest performer in his time, and it 
is interesting to read what Thomas Roseingrave (who 
first edited Scarlatti’s works in England) expresses about 
Scarlatti’s performance. “After a pupil of Gasparini’s 
had sung one of his cantatas, which the composer him- 
self accompanied, an earnest young man, dressed in dark 
clothes, with a black wig, came from a corner and began 
playing. I thought ten hundred devils had taken pos- 
session of the instrument; for never had I conceived 
such execution or effect possible. The playing of this 
young man (Scarlatti) surpassed anything I could ever 
have imagined and had I had the means at hand I would 
have chopped off my fingers. 1 did not touch an instru- 
ment again for months, but was happy to be in the society 





of this extraordinary artist.” A contemporary of D. 
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Scarlatti was Niccold Antonio Porpora (born 1686at Naples, 
where he died 1767). Of his works for the chamber- 
instrument we may mention six fugues, to be found in 
Farrenc’s “ Le Trésor du Pianiste.” Two of them have 
been reprinted in Pauer’s “Alte Claviermusik.” The 
Venetian patrician (1686—1739) Benedetto Marcello, 
celebrated for his setting of fifty Psalms, composed 
oratorios and suites. Three of his Sonatas are published 
in Ricordi’s “ Antologia,” the same number in Méreaux’s 
“Les Clavecinistes,” a sonata in B flat in Pauer’s “ Alte 
Meister” (No. 45), and another in Augener’s “ Classic 
Companion” (8286). We close the enumeration of old 
Italian writers‘of this period with Francesco Durante 
(1684—1755). a Neapolitan who, with D. Scarlatti, did 
much to prepare the so-called free style. Farrenc, in his 
“ Trésor du Pianiste,” publishes six sonatas, each sonata 
consisting of two movements, called “ Studio e Diverti- 
mento ;” they are not very interesting and do not possess 
anything of the animation, fire, spirit, and originality 
which make Scarlatti’s (so-called) sonatas, even in our 
present time, interesting and fascinating. 


: PART II. 
INSTRUCTION BOOKS AND STUDIES FOR CHILDREN. 


Among the greatest difficulties the piano teacher has to 
cope with is a proper selection of easy, useful, practical, 
and at the same time exfertaining pieces for beginners. 
Children are soon tired, their attention and patience are 
soon exhausted, and were the teacher to insist on keeping 
the child seriously at his task, the little pupil would either 
become restless or, what is worse, obstinate. If, however, 
the teacher can succeed in selecting matter for study 
which is amusing and cheerful, entertaining and exhila- 
rating, he will meet with the sympathy of the youthful 
student, and both parties will be pleased, and work har- 
moniously together. Although children have small hands 
and short fingers, full attention has to be paid from. the 
very first to a good, natural and steady position of the 
hands. The child must be taught that a good half- 
rounded position of the hand is something very pretty 
and graceful, and that only careless and negligent children 
keep their hands badly. Indeed, anything which can be 
inculcated in the youthful mind in a pleasant, humorous 
manner will.take firmer hold than anything which is ex- 
pressed in a harsh or peremptory way. A child must be 
assisted wherever assistance will lighten the difficulty of 
the work in hand. 

In our present time we have made great—indeed very 
important—progress with regard to educational material. 
It is now conceded that the sense for harmony and 
euphony ought to be cultivated from the beginning, and 
this for the reason that the child, although playing only 
the simplest notes, hears the fuller harmony executed by 
the teacher and fancies that it is him or herself who con- 
tributes so materially towards the effect. 

Among instruction books, which are written in a prac- 
tical and rational manner—we might even say, according 
to correct psychological principles—we may mention the 
“Abecedarian in Pianoforte Playing.” The first book con- 
tains for the pupil merely little pieces in the compass of a 
fifth, from C to G; the teacher performing the left-hand 
part enriches these simple single notes with charming 
chords. Indeed in No. 5, a little snatch of “ Sweet Home’ 
makes the exercise very pleasant. Nos. 15 and 16 are 
respectively called “ Absence” and “ Return,” thus direct- 
ing the youthful student to the necessity of characteristic 
expression. A “Quick March” (No. 17) finishes Book I. 


In Book II. the seats are exchanged—the pupil plays the 
left-hand part whilst the teacher takes the treble part. This 








arrangement has a double advantage, namely, the child 
becomes acquainted with the bass clef and is convinced 
of the great necessity to play with the utmost correctness 
the bass part—the real foundation of the musical building. 
In No. 7, the melody “ Home, sweet home,” is given m 
its entirety ; so is “ Rule Britannia” in No. 8; whilst the 
well-known and spirited “ College Hornpipe” is the last 
but one number. Book III. contains both duets and 
solos, figures of different kind, crotchets and quavers in 
the bar, different times, 2, 3 and §, acquaint the pupil 
with the variety of rhythmical expression, whilst tunes 
like “The Carnival of Venice,” ‘The Bluebells of Scot- 
land,” “ The Keel Row,” and “A Suabian Air,” are among 
the entertaining matter. Book IV. brings nine daily exer- 
cises. The twenty-four pieces are of great variety—they 
consist of national and operatic melodies. The teacher 
may here take the opportunity of mentioning that the 
Russian air (No. 3) has been used by the great composer 
Weber for writing very fine variations on it; that “La 
donna é mobile” is by the Italian composer Verdi ; that 
No. 8 German melody is by Himmel; that No. 9 is the 
“Evening Hymn of the Sicilian Fishermen ;” that No. 
11 (Polish) is a Mazurka, the favourite dance of the Poles; 
that No. 15 is a melody of the gipsies ; that “ Rule Brit- 
annia” has been composed by Dr. Augustine Arne ; that 
the pretty tune, No. 20, is by the Italian composer Doni- 
zetti, who wrote also Lucia di Lammermoor and many 
more operas; that Martha, by the German Flotow, had a 
great universal success ; that asaniello and Fra Diavolo 
are by the Frenchman Auber ; and that La Dame Blanche 
is by Boieldieu, also an eminent French composer. 

{n the pupil’s mind such incidental remarks increase 
the work with regard to its importance; besides, the 
young student becomes acquainted with the names of the 
different composers, and if the child hears its parents 
talk about Auber or Donizetti it will proudly say that it 
plays also a piece‘of them. Book V. brings. eight daily 
exercises and twenty pieces; the keys of F, G, and D 
major are here introduced. The theme with six variations 
stands for a supplement of the daily exercises: No. U is: 
an Italian melody which became known thirty-five years 
ago ; No. 3 is a song by the Suabian composer Silcher ; 
whilst the pretty No. 5 isasong; No. 6 is by Nageli, a 
Swiss. composer ; No. 7 is from an opera by Gluck, the 
great reformer of dramatic music; No. 9 is from an 
Italian opera, the subject of which is laid in the time of 
Cromwell ; No. 11 is a beautiful German melody by 
Silcher ; No. 17 is a Minuet by Diabelli, who has also 
written some very pretty sonatinas ; whilst No. 20 isa 
very jolly and cheerful Irish jig. The “ Abecedarian ” is 
one of the most practical educational publications, and will 
prove very useful. 

Cornelius Gurlitt’s “ Popular Pianoforte Tutor” may be 
taken after the “ Abecedarian.” It covers a much wider 
ground and introduces the pupil in a somewhat higher 
sphere. Part I. contains the elements of music, elemen- 
tary five-finger exercises, the scales in C major and A 
minor, six melodious and easy duets, and twenty popular 
melodies and pieces in C major and A minor. Part II. 
brings exercises in double notes, scale exercises in G major 
and E minor, F major and D minor; besides these useful 
exercises it contains twenty-seven popular melodies in C, 
G, and F major, and E and D minor. The pieces are well 


' arranged, and present a considerable variety with regard 


to rhythmical expression. It may be observed that No. 
27 is not by Weber, but by Reissiger, although Weber 
(even Beethoven) has been credited as being the author. 
Part III. explains the grace notes or ornaments; fourteen 
exercises in arpeggios, the major and minor scales in the 
keys not introduced in Parts I. and IL., chords and 
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CARL REINECKE'S 
6 LIEDER SONATINEN. 


(Sonatinas for the Pianoforte, composed & arranged 
after his favorite Children’s Songs.) 
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VAR. III. 
Pit animato. 
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arpeggios to be used with the scales, and fifteen popular 
melodies in various keys. The whole work is written in 
an eminently practical, clear, and agreeable manner. It 
shows the hand of the experienced and thinking master. 

Cornelius Gurlitt’s “‘ The First Instructor in Pianoforte 
Playing” (Op. 139), might be taken before the same 
author’s “ Popular Pianoforte Tutor.” The grade of diffi- 
culty is the same as the “ Abecedarian.” 

“Progressive Pieces from Pauer’s ‘ Training School’” 
(Step I.) contains fifty very easy pieces in C major 
(treble clef), which are followed by ten easy studies (treble 
and bass clef), and fifteen very easy pieces in C major 
(treble clef), followed by nine easy pieces in C major and 
A minor (treble and bass clef). The collection will be 
found useful. 

Carl Engel’s “ Pianoforte School for Young Beginners ” 
(Books I. and II.—8126a, 4) is a good work, and may 
be advantageously used by teachers who had not the 
opportunity of thoroughly studying the rudiments of 
music ; it is indeed alike useful for teacher and pupil. 

Alfred Laubach’s ‘Elementary Pianoforte School” 
(8212) (the literary remarks given in English and French) 
will also be found useful, particularly by mothers who 
have to superintend the first musical education of their 
children. The remarks are clear, precise, and commend- 
ably short. 

(To be continued). 








Foreign Correspondence, 


poven eee . 
MUSIC IN LEIPZIG. 


Frau TERESA CARENO, a beautiful creole, and erewhile the 
wife of Emile Sauret, the eminent violinist, has followed up her 
successes in Berlin and Dresden by a concert in Leipzig. The 
audience was not large, but very appreciative. The ability of 
Frau Careiio is unquestionable. She possesses a voice of 
enormous power and of great beauty, but her style is somewhat 
objectionable ; and we are only restrained from applying to it a 
much stronger epithet by that feeling of gallantry which a beau- 
tiful woman always inspires. 

Another concert worthy of notice was that given by a trio of 
youthful artistes, Miss May Brammer, Fraulein Emma Spiegel- 
berg, and Elsa Zillmann, at the Saal Bliithner. The last-named 
proved herself an excellent pianist, in some compositions of her 
father and selections from Reinecke’s Von der Wiege bis zum 
Grate. Miss Spiegelberg showed much merit in her vocal per- 
formances ; and Miss Brammer, a pupil of our Conservatoire, 
may fairly claim rank as a virtuoso of the violin. Her playing 
of Wieniawski’s Faust fantasia was really splendid. 

Herr Albert Ebenschiitz, at the last of his series of historical 
chamber concerts, presented a programme made up of pieces by 
Brahms, Rubinstein, and Liszt. Of the first-named we heard 
the Ballade from Op. 10, Rhapsody (Op. 79), Intermezzo, 
Capriccio, and Scherzo; of Rubinstein—Passepied, Romanze, 
Gavotte and Scherzo, Standchen and Polonaise in G ; and lastly, 
Liszt’s Concert-Etudes, Serenata in B flat, Barcarolle, Valse 
Impromptu, and Rigoletto fantasia. In each of these pieces Herr 
Ebenschiitz showed his perfect mastery of ¢echnigue and a high 
degree of intellectual power. Considering the wonderful accuracy 
of his memory and the self-possession and self-restraint required 
for its exercise, it is not surprising that occasionally the pianist 
was a little wanting in warmth of expression. This was his 
only defect. 

The re-dressed William Tell, with new incidental music by 
Carl Reinecke, has been now several times performed with only 
‘moderate success. The effect of the whole work is spoilt by the 
tiresomely long ‘‘ waits” between the acts. No amount of 
scenery, however lavish, can atone for this defect. 

The Brodsky Quartet gave their last concert of the season on 
the 22nd of March. The concert-givers (with the assistance of 
Miss Brammer, Messrs. Novacek, jun., Weber, and Wille) 


played the charming double quartet of Spohr in E minor. 
Beethoven’s great quartet in F, Op. 132, was also in the pro- 
gramme. Between these two works, a Violin Sonata by Grieg 
was played by the composer and Herr Brodsky. Needless to 
say, the great Norwegian composer met with a rapturous re- 
ception. The playing of the quartets left nothing to be desired, 
and the audience was enthusiastic. 

The Gewandhaus season is now at an end. At the 2Ist and 
last concert but one, a novelty was presented in the shape of the 
overture to Anton Urspruch’s opera Der Sturm. The opera 
itself had some success at Frankfurt-on-the-Main, where it was 
brought out, but nowhere else. The overture is undoubtedly a 
masterly work. It was conducted by the composer, and was 
much applauded. Herr Hans Sitt’s new ’Cello Concerto was 
performed for the first time at the same concert, Herr Klengel 
playing the solo part. We were highly pleased with the new 
work, which really is a concerto, and not a symphony, with 
solo ’cello part. Composer and player were several times re- 
called. Herr Rotmiihl was the vocalist at this concert. He 
sang the well-known air of ‘‘ Pylades” from Gluck’s /phigenia, 
and a selection of songs by Schubert, being more successtul in 
the latter. His voice is one of good range and quality, and 
his style unexceptionable. Beethoven’s Symphony in c minor 
brought the concert toa conclusion. The last concert of the 
season was devoted to works by Beethoven: the overture to 
Coriolanus ; Dervish Chorus, Turkish March, and Festival 
March from the Ruins of Athens ; and the Ninth Symphony. 
As all the performances were of a high order, it will suffice to 
mention the names of the soloists in the symphony. They 
were: Frauen Baumann and Metzler, Herren Trautermann and 
Schelper. Herr Kapellmeister Dr. Reinecke received the cus- 
tomary ovation at the close. 


MUSIC IN VIENNA. 


THE promised premiere of H. Berlioz’s Beatrice und Benedict 
(with Recitatives by Felix Mottl) has come off on the Imperial 
stage. The characteristic esprit and finesse of the French 
master’s only comic opera, lightly and gracefully scored, in- 
terested, without exciting the enthusiasm of a numerous and 
appreciative audience, lack of melodious continuity and weari- 
some prolixity, forming, as usual with Berlioz, a serious set-off 
against the undeniable merits of the score. The performance 
under Director Jahn’s masterly conductorship, setting forth the 
smallest detail in its proper light, with Fraulein Renard, 
Forster, Frau Papier, and Herr Schrédter, in the chief ré/es, was 
above all praise—a distinct honour to this capital, and at the 
same time nothing short of a disgrace to Paris, where thus far 
only the Notturno-Duet for Hero and Ursula (the best morceau 
in the score) has been heard. The opera was written (to order) 
for, and first given at, Baden-Baden in 1862, with the excellent 
troupe of the Paris Opéra Comique, without reaching a 
third performance. But tempora mutantur. Let us hope 
that the highly artistic efforts of our Imperial zmpresa may be 
rewarded with more solid results. 

The stage performance of Liszt’s oratorio St. LZlizabeth 
‘* draws” better than expected. The presence of Frau Cosima 
Wagner (Liszt’s daughter, and Hans von Biilow’s former wife) 
at one of the performances, certainly lends an air of sanction to 
the theatrical adaptation objected to by the composer during his 
lifetime. Kapellmeister Schuch came also here with a view to a 
probable performance of the work at Dresden, which had likewise 
been promised by Director Staegemann for Leipzig. 

The baritone Neidl, having succeeded in cancelling his 
Mannheim contract, will enter upon his new engagement here 
in July next, and the appointment of Dr. Hans Richter as 
conductor of the Imperial Opera (held since 1875) has been 
renewed until the 31st July, 1900. On the other hand, he will, 
owing to overwork, probably cede his ddton at the ‘* Musik- 
freunde” to W. Gericke, who has settled here after his return 
from Boston. Hans Richter will, jointly with the local musical 


director Julius Buths, conduct the Rhenish Festival to be held 
at Diisseldorf at Whitsuntide. 
Pauline Lucca returned here after a triumphant German 





tournie. 
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* Berlioz worshippers had reason to be gratified. The ‘‘ French 
Beethoven’s” Requiem wasalso given. To ordinary intellects 
the performance of the work by the ‘‘ Musikfreunde” served 
once more to demonstrate the composer’s total want of religious 
feeling (admitted even by his learned admirer, the hapless Dr. 
A, J. Becher, cruelly executed in this capital for his share in 
the Revolution in 1848) as well as his inadequate technical 
training in addition to the shortcomings already pointed out in 
reference to his comic opera. The chief sensation in the 
Requiem consists in the orchestral crash produced in the 
“Tuba mirum” by the combined //ff of 12 horns, 12 trumpets, 
24 trombones, 16 kettledrums, besides cymbals, grosse caisse, 
and tamtam—an effect of ‘‘ brute force’? unworthy of mention 
in the same breath with the wonderfully impressive senate 
given in the corresponding place by Mozart to that famous 
single trombone, ridiculed by Berlioz, although actually pre- 
scribed by the very word (in the singular) of the text ; ‘‘ Te decet 
Hymnus!” might, however, be applied, in the words of the book, 
if not to the composer, to Dr. Hans Richter, who did wonders 
in detailing the massive score, as well as to the imposing army 
of executants under him. Another programme of a “ Musik- 
freunde” concert, somewhat in the character of a Lenten 
church service, comprised in succession Mendelssohn’s con- 
ventional 115th Psalm (first time in Vienna), the baritone solo 
being well sung by Herr Grienauer; Brahms’ powerful but 
severely uncompromising ‘‘ Parzenlied,”” and Bach’s Motet for 
double chorus “‘ Komm’ Jesu,” a marvel of harmonic and con- 
trapuntal skill. Each work given separately would have been 
better appreciated. A strange contrast was, however, presented 
by -Beethoven’s “Ruinen von Athen,” showing, with the 
exception of the wonderfully characteristic Dervish Chorus and 
the magnificent Choral March, but little of the ‘‘ lion’s claw.” 

The first performance at the ‘‘Philharmonics” of Karl 
Goldmark’s ‘‘ Friihlings-Ouverture,’’ was followed by that of 
his still more recent ‘‘ Prometheus” overture, a work marked 
by considerable force of expression, yet generally free from 
eccentricity, and, on the whole, one of this clever composer’s 
best and ripest creaticns. Lovers of the eccentric in music 
found their vevanche in Liszt’s Dante-Symphony which followed 
later on, being preceded by J. S. Bach’s elaborate, but, to speak 
frankly, decidedly monotonous Concerto for Pianoforte, Violin, 
and Flute, played by Mrs. -Hopekirk, Herren Rosé, and 
Kukula. Schumann’s ‘‘Manfred” overture, magnificently 
played, indeed, like the rest under Hans Richter’s dééon, 
proved the gem of the concert. 

Our two principal (male) choral societies, the ‘* Wiener 
Mannergesangverein” and the ‘‘Schubertbund” gave each a 
concert, the former introducing besides a somewhat common- 
place ‘‘ Kriegsgesang” by the lately deceased Franz Lachner, 
and a very effective chorus “Es muss ein Wunderbares 
sein” by Adolph Kirchl, Max Bruch’s often heard and 
somewhat tedious ‘Frithjof Scenen,” with Fraulein Claus, a 
very talented pupil of the Conservatoire, and L. von Bignio 
as vocal soloists, which might have given place to some 
more interesting music. The most successful pieces offered 
by the ‘*Schubertbund” were Stoiber’s very pleasing “Stille 
Nacht,” ‘‘Mein Liedel” (new) by Ernst Schmid, and more 
particularly ‘‘ Wunderbriicke”” by Engelsberg, who has had 
no worthy successor as one of the most gifted writers of four- 
part songs of modern time. : 

The vocal quartet ‘‘ Udel” a contingent of the said Manner- 
gesangverein, which takes its name from the first tenor, and 
which limits its programmes exclusively to comic compositions 
of a superior class, met with great and well-merited favour at 
Breslau, Hamburg, Leipzig, &c. 

Considerable interest attached to the production of the 
‘* Beethoven prize” compositions, mentioned by me in your 
March number, ata concert given by the respective “ prize” 
committee, viz.: Julius Zellner’s clever, if not particularly 
stirring, Pianoforte Quintet in D, being decidedly inferior to his 
attractive Pianoforte Quartet in C minor, Violoncello Sonata in D 
minor, Pianoforte Trios, &c., Emanuel Tjuka’s Six-part ‘‘ Suite 
for Strings” in the antique style in the same key, more conspicuous 
for workmanship than beauty of subject-matter, and two move- 
ments from a Sextet by the Tyrolese composer, Ludwig Thuille, 
for Pianoforte and Wind in B flat, Op. 6, which in default of 








another available prize, was elected for a second competition in 
1891, and although not strikingly original, produced a very 
favourable impression by its natural melodious flow. The 
Gavotte was encored. Beethoven’s somewhat hackneyed 
Septet might, on some future occasion, with advantage make 
way for Thuille’s complete work. 

The last “ Hellmesberger quartet ” included a new octet for 
Strings and Wind by that earnest and prolific composer Dr. 
(he does not disdain the ‘‘Dr.”) Heinrich XXIV. Prince of 
Reuss. 

Amongst a legion of soloists who gave concerts, Moritz Rosen- 
thal once more shone as a “‘ Liszt player” of the front rank, if 
deficient as a performer of classical music, in which, on the other 
hand, well merited approval was won by the pianists Frau Frankl- 
Joel, Friulein Marie Prentner (pupil of Leschetizky), and Karl 
Prohaska. The brothers Willy and Louis Thern distinguished 
themselves as usual by their probably unique pianoforte duet 
playing with an entirely new programme at their last concert, 
special hits being made with Rudolph Bibl’s pianoforte duet 
sonata, Op. 36, in A, and by Liszt’s fantasia for two pianos upon 
themes from Beethoven’s Ruins of Athens. The organist, Joseph 
Labor, again exhibited his genuinely artistic treatment (a rare 
quality) of his difficult instrument, notably in his rendering of 
Bach’s works, which it is his special endeavour to popularize. 
That rare occurrence, a concert by a violoncellist, the solo 
player of the Imperial Opera, Joseph Sulzer, should also be 
named, his most ambitious performance being that of Brahms’ 
difficult second Sonata, jointly with Marie Baumayer, and that 
of Lalo’s ‘* Chanson Villageoise ” his most pleasing. Considerable 
progress was shown by the youthful violinist, Herman Baron 
von Roner, pupil of Joachim, in a wide range of pieces from 
Tartini to composers of the day, assisted by the clever pianist 
Paula Diirrnberger and the graceful singer Dolores de Camilli. 
Lastly, deserved favour was also accorded to the extensive voice, 
excellent method, and tasteful delivery of Fraulein Malvine Weiss, 
pupii of Victor Rokitansky. Much the same may be said of 
Fraulein Anna Mayer (teacher, Professor Ginsbacher), who has 
already been engaged for the Opera at Bremen, and of Fraulein 
Rosa Schulmann, pupil of our Conservatoire, who has won con- 
siderable distinction on various German stages, and who gratified 
her audience with songs by Schubert, Taubert, Franz, Gernerth, 
&c., at the clever pianist Louise Martin’s concert. Another 
pupil of the above institution, E. Milena (Hrzic), won “golden 
opinions” as Gounod’s Marguerite at the Mannheim Opera, 
where she has signed a contract. Last, but not least, that ex- 
cellent vocalist and teacher, Frau NicklasseKempner gave a 
vocal recital consisting exclusively of Lieder by (no less than 15) 
resident composers : Brahms, Goldmark, Fischof, Robert Fuchs, 
Schytte, &c., delivered with a charm of expression worthy of 
Gustav Walter himself; special successes being obtained with 
those by Heuberger, Briill, Seuffert, Raoul Mader, Rottenberg, 
Amadei, and Herz; others by Cornelius being the chief attrac- 
tion at a subsequent concert more cosmopolitan in character. 

Speaking of vocalists, Amalie Joachim, wife of the great 
violinist, intends to open a singing class from 15th May to 15th 
October next at Aigen, near the enchanting heights of Salzburg— 
a veritable ‘‘ Hochschule ” in a twofold sense. ° 

Alfred Griinfeld, born at Prague in 1852, where he made his 
début at the age of 12, after performing his studies under Julius 
Theodor Héger, Director Krejczi and Friedrich Smetana, con- 
tinued later on under Theodor Kullak and Liszt, and whois now 
one of the foremost living pianists (a special favourite of the ladies 
through the exquisite grace of his playing), resident here since 
1872, appointed Imperial Austrian Court a in 1881, and 
ditto German in 1888, celebrated the 25th anniversary of his 
musical career amongst the most flattering tokens of admiration 
and sympathy, as an artist and as a man, on the 2nd instant. 

According to report an almost sensational success has been 
achieved by Henry Litolff’s 7empelherrninthat Wagnerian centre, 
Prague, a success the more remarkable as that opera is written . 
essentially in the French style. Edouard Lalo’s Parisian success, 
Le Roy a’Ys, is to be put in rehearsal. In the same city Anton 
Dvorak’s new Symphony in G, Op. 88 (shortly to be heard in 
London), given under the composer’s dd/on, was pronounced 
more German than Czechian in character, and equal to his best 
works. Another successful novelty were two of E. Grieg’s 
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charming ‘‘ Northern Dances” for pianoforte duet, orchestrated 
by K. Bendl. ; , 

Verdi’s O¢ello drew full houses:at Trieste, notwithstanding 
almost prohibitive prices of admission, with the baritone, Victor 
Maurel as Iago, for whom the part was written, and who, acting 
upon the advice given by himself in that character, took care to 
“put money in his purse,” by pocketing 18,000 francs for six 
evenings, half payable in advance, prior to his departure from 
Paris. Curiously enough it so happened that the four great 
Latin families were represented by the chief performers : Signora 
Berlinetto, Italian ; the Spanish Sefiora Mendioroz ; M. Maurel, 
French ; and M. Gabrielesco, Roumanian. : 

Obituary: Henriette Carl, Prussian Court-singer, who in 
1830—1850 enjoyed considerable fame in lyric parts of the old 
Italian school, and later on greatly esteemed as a teacher in the 
highest circles of Vienna, where she died, aged 80. 








OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


THE composition to which this month’s Music Pages are 
devoted may be offered to the reader as an admirable 
specimen of music for the young as it ought to be. The 
sonatina in question is the fourth of six entitled Lieder 
Sonatinen (Song Sonatinas). Having composed pretty 
children’s songs that caught the fancy of young and old, 
Dr. Carl Reinecke was induced to make them the themes 
of pianoforte sonatinas intended for the same public. 
This is the history of the name. The happy result of his 
labours is well known. Should, however, the reader not 
know it, he has a ready remedy in his hands. 








Rebiews of Aew Music and Pew 
Enitions, 


—~—- 


Classical Violin Music. Edited by GUSTAV JENSEN. 
Book 11.: Sonata in D minor by FRANCESCO 
GEMINIANI. (Edition No. 7,411 ; net, 1s.) London: 
Augener & Co. 

EVERY new instalment of Jensen’s series of classical 

violin music of the 17th and the 18th century cannot but be 

received with a more hearty welcome than the preceding 
one, for the more we see of his work the more highly we 
must appreciate its excellence. His accompaniments may 
be recommended as instructive and pleasing studies to 
all thoughtful musicians. But we must not forget the 
composer over the editor and accompanist. Geminiani’s 

Sonata No. 8 from Op. 4 is a notable work, zesthetically 

as well as historically ; it inspires not only interest, but 

also gives pleasure. The slightest of the three sections of 
which it consists is the last, an A//egro in § time (D minor). 

The first section, a strong, impassioned Largo and 

spirited, manly Ad/egro risoluto, has much more weight. 

But the finest of the three sections is the second, an 

Andante ((, B flat major), graceful in form and charming 

in feeling. Jensen’s loving treatment of it cannot be too 

much admired. 





Trois Morceaux de Salon pour le violon, avec accom- 
pagnement de piano. Op.93. Par IGNAZ LACHNER. 


London: Augener & Co. 
THE third of the three drawing-room pieces, one of which 
we reviewed last month—a Danse des matelots—is a lively 
and truly characteristic piece, which will please all the 
friends of jolly Jack Tar and also those (should there be 
such) who do not come under this category. 








Six Morceaux caractéristigues, pour le violoncelle, avec 
accompagnement du piano. Op. 113. Par GEORGE 
GOLTERMANN. London: Augener & Co. 

GOLTERMANN is one of the most fruitful and successful 
living composers for the violoncello. His compositions 
for this instrument, which comprise concertos, sonatas, 
and shorter pieces, are all distinguished by elegance and 
insinuating amiability. Depth and grandeur must not be 
sought in them, but impeccable taste and good musician- 
ship may always be expected. Of the six pieces of his 
Op. 113 the first three are now before us—a Gondoliera, 
an Alla Mazurka, and a Gavotte—and they cannot but 
confirm the musical public in its favourable opinion of the 
composer. Goltermann, himself a distinguished violon- 
cellist, has dedicated the six characteristic drawing-room 
pieces to the well-known virtuoso J. Hollman. 


A Practical School for the Viola, comprising the rudi- 
ments of music, scales, arpeggi, progressive exercises 
and pieces in all major and minor keys. By 
ALFRED LAUBACH. (Edition No. 7,654; net, 3s.) 
London: Augener & Co. 

Mr. LAUBACH’s Practical Viola School will be found a 

very useful guide. It contains 80 pages of well-chosen 

exercises and pleasing pieces. These latter consist in the 
earlier stages mostly of folk-songs, and afterwards of 
excerpts from classical works. The School opens with 
some rudimentary explanations dealing with the notation 

(stave, time-value of notes, chromatic signs, bars, repeats, 

&c.). Next follow preliminary exercises on the open 

strings, and then exercises on fingered notes. The 

various kinds of bowing are gradually introduced. To 
shifting, double-stopping, avfeggi, harmonics, pizzicato, 

&c., the author pays due attention. Adescription of some 

of the pages of the publication, beginning with page 62, 

will give an idea of the economy of the School. No. 116, 

the B minor scale in the Ist and 2nd positions; No. 117, 

Exercises for staccato bowing ; No. 118, a Prelude; No. 

119, an Exercise by Rolla; No. 120, the A major scale in 

the Ist and 3rd positions; No. r21,a flowing A/dlegro ; 

No. 122, a short movement with dotted notes ; No. 123, 

an Exercise on the shake ; No. 124,an Andante cantabile 

by Schubert ; No. 125, an A//egro by Rolla; No. 126, an 

Allegretto by Campagnoli ; No. 127, the F sharp minor 

scale in the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th positions ; No. 128, an 

Exercise by Rolla; No. 129, the E major scale in the Ist 

and 2nd positions ; No. 130, an Andante con espressione s 

and No. 131, Minuet from a Divertimento by Mozart. 

With Mr. Laubach’s remarks on the names of the viola 

we cannot agree; and we think he ought to have added 

the necessary modifications in his instructions with regard 
to bowing in forte and Piano (p.29). But these are 
details which detract little from the general excellence of 
his work. - 


Sonata in D major for Clarinetand Piano. Op. 26. By 
EBENEZER PROUT. (Edition No. 7,854 ; net, 2s. 6d.) 
Arrangement for Viola and Pianoforte by the com- 
poser. (Edition No. 7,639.) London: Augener & 
Co. 

THE second half of the 19th century has not produced 

much in the way of chamber music for wind instruments. 

In recent times an impulse has been given by the founda- 

tion, in several European capitals, of associations for the 

cultivation of this class of music. Although we read on 
the title-page ‘‘ composed for and dedicated to his friend 

Leonard W. Beddome,” it is not unlikely that the institu- 

tion of the London Wind Instrument Chamber Music 

Society may have been the ultimate cause of Mr. Prout’s 

Op. 26. His Sonata in D major for clarinet (in A) and 
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piano is not a slowly excogitated and painfully put 
together composition, but one readily conceived and 
fluently written down ; and in it no passions are torn to 
tatters, no mysteries, no problems propounded, everything 
being clear in form and healthy in matter. There are 
four movements—an AJ/legro maestoso, a Scherzo, a Largo 
espressivo, and Rondo (Allegro graztoso), of which the 
serene cantabile slow movement is our favourite. 
Although others may differ from us with regard to our 
last-expressed opinion, we are confident that all will agree 
with us with regard to our general characterisation of Mr. 
Prout’s Op. 26, to which clarinet-players are sure to give 
a hearty welcome. —_— 


Les Mois de année. Douze Morceaux caractéristiques 
pour piano. Op. 37. Par P. TSCHAIKOWSKY. 
(Edition No. 8,461 ; net, 2s.) London: Augener & 
Co. 

THE idea of illustrating the months of the year by twelve 

pianoforte pieces is a happy one, and realised by 

Tschaikowsky with much felicity. Two or three of the 

pieces, printed separately and in collections, have already 

attained popularity, which all of them deserve. The 
composer gives to each piece in addition to the principal 
title a sub-title, showing thereby more particularly what is 
the subject of his picture. Here are the titles and sub- 
titles: 1, January (By the Fireside) ; 2, February 

(Carnival) ; 3, March (Song of the Lark); 4, April 

(Snow-drop) ; 5. May (——) ; 6, June (Barcarolle) ; 7, 

July (Song of the reapers); 8, August (Harvest); 9, 

September (The Hunt); 10, October (Autumn Song) ; 

11, November (In the three-horse sledge); and 12, 

December (Christmas). The dash after the title of the 

fifth piece indicates an exception, the absence of a sub- 

title, which is explained by the fact that the composer 
aims here at a musical interpretation of the feeling of 
elation full of hope and longing with which rewakening 
nature inspires us. In the other pieces the subjects are 
more defined and limited. But Tschaikowsky is equally 
happy in the treatment of these and in the picturing of 
the vaguer and more general mood. The truthful, 
graphic expression of the compositions can as little escape 
the attention of the hearer as the pretty fancies that 
suggest it. That piquancy, especially harmonic piquancy, 
contributes largely to the effectiveness of Les Mois de 
année goes without saying; for, in the first place, 
Tschaikowsky is a modern, and, in the second place, he is 
a Russian. aes 


Chaconne du Ballet héroique “La Reine de Golconde.” 
Par PIERRE MONSIGNY. Arrangée pour Piano 
par FR. HERMANN. London: Augener & Co. 

WE should not like to say off-hand how much of the works 

of Pierre Monsigny (1729-1817), one of the greatest 

masters of the French oféva comigue in the 18th century, 
is worth resuscitating, but there can be no doubt about 
the value of the present Chaconne. It is still quite fresh, 

and has the eighteenth-century elegance, and a 

gracefulness belonging rather to nature than to modish 

affectation. San 


Progressive Sonatinas, for pianoforte duet. 
partly composed, and fingered by 
GURLITTY. London: Augener & Co. 

THREE more sonatinas—by A. Loeschhorn, in c, C. 
Reinecke, in E flat, and A. Loeschhorn, in F—bring the 
second series to a close. These duets must give equal 
pleasure to the pupil in learning and the master or mistress 
in teaching, for, though simple, they are never childish, 
and through their adherence to classical form, they will 
encourage a liking for the study of the great masters. 


Arranged, 
CORNELIUS 





Six Morceaux de Salonpour piano. Op.4o. Par EDGAR 
DEL VALLE DE PAZ. (Edition No. 8,119¢ ; net, Is.) 
London : Augener & Co. 

SIGNOR DEL VALLE DE PAZ never fails to interest and 
to please. The six pieces—a Toccata, Elégie, Pastorale, 
Pavane, Burlesca, and Ballade—which he has collected 
in his Op. 40 add another leaf to his crown and a 
valuable item to the pianist’s library. The Toccata 
carries us merrily along, the Burlesca amuses us, the 
Pavane (notwithstanding its deceptive name) delights us, 
and the Elégie, Pastorale, and Ballade, charm us into 
sweet, dreamy moods, but moods differing from one 
another in other respects, being inthe first case sorrowful, 
in the second case serenely happy, and in the third case 
romantic. We need not enlarge on the composer’s 
characteristics, they are sufficiently known to the reader, 
not only, we hope, through our reviews, but also, and 
especially, through the works themselves. 


Maurisches Standchen, for the pianoforte. Op. 306. By F. 
KIRCHNER. London: Augener & Co. 

ANOTHER characteristic serenade, from the fertile pen of 

F. Kirchner, will prove acceptable to lovers of drawing- 

room music. It is Moorish in character, and written in 

the composer’s usual light and pleasing style. 


Six Original Two-part Songs. 

London: Augener & Co. 
THESE two-part songs are characterized by melodious 
freshness, and are really “easy of execution,” as stated 
on the title-page. They are published separately under 
the names, ‘**O Southern Wind,” “ Dwellers of the Spirit 
Land,” “’ Tis Summer,” “Oh, come to the Grove,” “ The 
Snow,” and “ Come Back.” 


By ODOARDO BARRI. 


Songs: “Home and Rest.” By Crro Pinsuti. And“ It 
was a Dream.” By GEORGE MART. London: 
Augener & Co. 

BOTH pretty songs, though with different aims. Pinsuti’s 

“ Home and Rest ” (in two keys, A? and F) is a popular 

drawing-room song ; Mart’s setting of the German words 

“Es war ein Traum ” is more serious, but still melodious. 

The latter song was originally brought out in the key of 

D). We have it before us now in a lower key—B). 


Sonata in ¥ major, for piano and violin. Op. 19. By 
ERSK!INE ALLON. The London Music Publish- 
ing Company. 

THE principal themes of this sonata are characterized by 

great vigour, but this can scarcely compensate for a certain 

falling off in the secondary themes. What we notice is 
especially remarkable in the first and last movements. 

The slow movement on the other hand is an effective 

piece of light and shade—melodious throughout, it gains 

by well-introduced modulations. 


A Morning and Evening Service in ¥, and a Festival 
Morning and Evening Service. By HENRY J. POOLE. 
The London Music Publishing Company. 

WE notice the appearance of the above works, which are 

melodiously written in the usual Church Service style, 

and call for no special comment. 


“ O’er mountain, thro valley,’ vocal Duet for female 
voices, with pianoforteaccompaniment. By GIUSEPPE 
BLANGINI. (Edition No. 4,062 ; net, 4d.) London : 
Augener & Co. P 

THIS is a very pretty duet, full of Italian sweetness and 

smoothness. In the first half the voices divide words 
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and music between themselves (turn and turn about, each 
time three syllables and three notes), in the second half 
they combine and proceed so to speak arm-in-arm. 
There are English as well as Italian words, but the latter 
are those that blend best with the music. 





Part-songs for male voices: “ A Rustic Fable” and “ The 
Wine-cup.” By EDUARD KREMSER. (Edition No. 
4,879 and 4,880 ; each, net, 3d.) London : Augener 
& Co. 


EDUARD KREMSER, who since 1869 is choirmaster of 
the celebrated Vienna Miannergesangverein, has also 
made a reputation as a composer of part-songs for male 
voices. Those before us are evidence of his talent and 
experience, being spirited and effective. They have now 
been included in the Strollers’ Society (Dublin) Series of 
Part-Songs for male voices. 


The Fairies’ Festival.- A Fairy Kindergarten-Cantata 
for juvenile performers, with pianoforte accompani- 
ment. The words by EDWARD OXENFORD; the 
music by SEYMOUR SMITH. (Edition No. 9,069 ; 
net, 2s.) - London: Augener & Co. 


“THE FAIRIES’ FESTIVAL” is not a story, but a scene, 
a brilliant scene. We are almost tempted to call it a 
dissolving view—the fairies come, are there, and go. In 
the words we have all the splendours of fairydom : the 
rose’s sweet recess of perfect loveliness ; the lily-buds of 
gold ; nodding and dreaming rushes ; stream and river, 
silver-clear, together with ocean and mere ; and fairies 
blithe and ever gay. As to the music—the instrumental 
introduction and intermezzo, recitatives, choruses, arias, 
a ballad, and a duet (all in all, 1o numbers)—it is tuneful, 
easy, and within the comprehension of those for whom it 
is intended. The choruses are for the most part in two 
parts, here and there, however, in three. The intermezzo 
is a light fairy dance, and the aria, “Ah! ’tis sweet to 
be a fairy,” a Tempo di Valse. 
Song of the Western Men. Ballad for Chorus and 
Orchestra. The words written by the REv. R. S. 
HAWKER; the music composed by GILBERT R. 
BETJFMANN. London: Novello, Ewer, & Co. 


AN introductory note enlightens us on the subject of the 
Song ofthe Western Men. ‘When Sir Jonathan Trelawny, 
one of the Seven Bishops, was committed to the Tower, 
the Cornishmen rose one and all, and marched as far as 
Exeter on their way to extort his liberation.” The music 
is not a chef-d’auvre, but it contains signs of promise as 
well as insufficiencies and crudities. What the young 
composer has accomplished in this work should encourage 
him to prosecute his studies and essays with increased 
zeal and hope. We give him our best wishes, and shall 
be glad to meet him again at the next stage. 


Two Services of Song. The words compiled by J. H. B. 
and L. E. B.; the music arranged by LIVESEY 
CARROTT. London: Church Missionary House, 
Salisbury Square, E.C. 

WE do not know why these two publications have been 

sent tous. They are stories of slavery interspersed with 

hymns (“ The Slayer slain,” and “ Life of Dr. Ludwig 

Krapf”), and may be all they ought to be, but what have 

they todo with art, and more especially with the art of 

music? Supposing all the hymns utilised to be miniature 
masterpieces (some of them really are), their collection 
and adaptation would not produce a great masterpiece. An 
idea of the musical contents may be formed by the names 
of the persons to whom the committee express their 





thanks for the permission to use hymns and tunes :— 
Rev. R. A. Shaw, Sir R. P. Stewart, Livesey Carrott, E. 
Prout, T. W. Southgate, Mrs. Everard Poole, Messrs. 
Morgan and Scott, John Norman, Sir Arthur Sullivan, 
Mrs. Gauntlet, &c. 


Concerts, 
By J.B. K, 
—~— 
PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

THE second concert of the season, which may be styled a 
‘** Hommage ala Belgique,” unfortunately fell short of the expecta- 
tions raised by the contents of the programme. For the péce de 
résistance, the Belgian composer Peter Benoit’s Charlotte Corday 
music, strange to say, shows scarcely a trace of the genius which 
created that truly grand and inspired work Zuczfer, althoughit no 
doubt suffered through its detachment from the stage. The pro- 
duction of one of the master’s original symphonic poems such as 
** De Rhyn” (‘* The Rhine,”) or *f De Oorlog” (** War,”) might 
have suggested itself as more appropriate. Composers being 
notoriously indifferent judges of their own works, the directors 
should in future exercise some control regarding the selection of 
the works intended for first performances by foreign writers, 
since to these the Society has hitherto been so largely indebted 
for its present prosperity. Some both pretentious and tedious 
vocal pieces by another Belgian composer, Gustav Léon Huberti 
(who, like Benoit, conducted his own music, the last-named 
with consummate ability), could not be rendered acceptable, 
even as sung by the Belgian baritone Blauwaert, the interpreter 
par excellence of Belgian vocal art. Amends for these disap- 
pointments were to a certain extent made by the Belgian violinist 
Ysaye, who found in the Belgian violinist-composer Henri 
Vieuxtemps’ showy and difficult concerto in p minor, No. 4, a 
suitable vehicle for the display of his fine tone, elegant phrasing, 
and firm technical grip, and who also proved that Joseph 
Joachim holds no absolute monopoly of an excellent rendering 
of J. S, Bach’s unaccompanied violin music. Other ingredients 
of the somewhat too liberal fare were Sterndale Bennett’s pleasing 
‘* Naiades ” overture played with an all but inaudible pzzzzcavo in 
the second subject; Haydn’s delicately rendered, graceful, but 
decidedly old-fashioned ‘* La Reine de France” Symphony in B 
flat (probably one out of at least six written for Paris between 
1780—1786), and Wagner’s Metstersinger overture given with 
insufficient ance and accentuation. Mr. Frederic H. Cowen 
held the dé¢on except in the two instances named. Notice of 

the third concert is reserved. 7 


MONDAY AND SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
A BEETHOVEN selection with the great String Quintet in c, 
Op. 29, and the graceful Serenade (string) Trio in p, Op. 8, as 
the concerted works, brought the present series of Saturday 
matinées to a worthy conclusion, and the season closed with a 
genuinely ‘‘ popular” programme: Mozart’s incomparable 
string quintet in G minor; Rubinstein’s melodious violoncello 
sonata in D, Op. 18; Spohr’s concerto in B minor, Op. 88, 
for two violins with pianoforte accompaniment ; Schumann’s 
masterly pianoforte quintet in E flat, Op. 44, &c., at the sub- 
sequent final Monday evening concert. 

Joseph Joachim, who ‘‘led,” was joined by Lady Hallé 
(Néruda) in the above-named Double Concerto by Spohr, and 
MM. Ries (second violin), Straus and Gibson (violas), and Piatti 
(violoncello) presented well-known figures in their respective parts. 

Equally familiar were the pianistic performers: the Misses 
Fanny Davies, Agnes Zimmermann, and Janotha (the numerical 
majority in pianism now-a-days is undoubtedly on the side of 
the ‘‘ weaker ” sex—by no means in all cases, either physically 
or intellectually, the weakest players !), after the (exceptionally 
successful) début of Arthur de Greef from Belgium, referred to in 
our last. 

Another ‘* popular ”’ feature was Miss Liza Lehmann’s vocal 
contribution, and the clever new baritone Mr. Norman Sal- 
mond repeated recent successes, Herr Frantzen filling the office 
of pianoforte accompanist with almost unrivalled ability. 
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WIND INSTRUMENT CHAMBER MUSIC SOCIETY. 
THE chief interest of the second concert of the season of this 


excellent Society, attached to a performance of Beethoven’s | 


Serenade, Op. 25, in D for flute, violin, and viola in many (no 
less than seven) separate movements, according to the taste of 
that time. This work (composed in 1802) is, although published 
also in the convenient form for pianoforte and flute (or violin) 
as Op. 41, almost totally unknown, and if inferior to the 
favourite earlier Serenade for Strings, Op. 8, in the same key 
(composedin 1798, and publishedalsoas ‘‘ Notturno,”’ Op. 42, for 
piano and viola), it has much grace, humour, and an easy melodic 
flow distinctly Haydnesque in character. A Quintet for oboe, 
clarinet, horn, bassoon, and piano, by H. von Herzogenberg, 
which opens with a first movement, remarkable for freshness 
and conciseness of elaboration, shows a vexatious falling off in 
the rest. Nevertheless the entire work marks the first-rate 
musician, and a most effective handling of the instruments con- 
cerned, Spohr’s Octet in E major, Op. 32, for violin, two 
violas, violoncello, double bass, clarinet, and two horns, is 
greatly inferior in interest to the same composer's Pianoforte 
Septet, Op. 147, produced at the preceding concert. 

Songs were added by Mr. Braxton Smith, whose vocal gifts 
are unfortunately—at least, at present—not on a level with his 
obviously earnest endeavours. 

A ‘‘social meeting” was made especially noteworthy by the 
appearance of the universally known and esteemed pianist and 
composer, G. A. Osborne, who, in his 84th year, performed the 
difficult pianoforte part of his brilliant, tuneful, and scholarly 
Sextuor in E minor with flute, oboe, horn, violoncello, and 
contrabass, with marvellous elasticity of touch, vigour, neat- 
ness of execution, and unflagging spirit—a feat probably 
unparalleled in the annals of pianism, which elicited an enthusi- 
astic and well-merited ovation. A well written and inter- 
esting, if somewhat lengthy and slightly old-fashioned MS. 
Quintet. in B flat, for flute, oboe, clarinet, horn, and piano, by 
R. E. Strickland, may be justly credited with having ob- 
tained the accessit as third in the competition for the 
Society’s prize of twenty guineas ; and Samuel Wesley’s quaint 
and ingenious Trio for two flutes and piano in F may 
by its pleasing and sonorous effects have reconciled those 
present to the proverbially objectionable ‘‘two flutes.” E. 
Prout’s Sonata for clarinet and piano, Op. 26, in D, and Dr. 
C. S. Heap’s MS. Quintet in F flat for piano (the composer), 
flute, clarinet, horn, and bassoon, shine more particularly by 
technical skill. The instrumentalists, besides those named, 
were: Vivian and Frederick Griffiths, flutes ; Malsch, oboe; G. 
A. Clinton, clarinet; Borsdorf and Busby, horns; Thomas 
Wotton, bassoon; Miiller, violin ; Krause and Kreuz, violas; 
Herner, violoncello; C. Winterbottom, contrabass ; and Sep- 
timus Webbe, pianoforte. 





CRYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERTS. 


. Kari GOLDMARK’S new (so-called) overture ‘Im Friihling ” in 
A, Op. 36, proved a disappoinment after his Symphony in E flat, 
Op. 35, heard at these concerts in 1888. For, notwithstanding 
many bright and pleasing pages and the ingenious imitation of 
the twittering of birds, the work as a whole (which opens not 


unlike Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Italian” Symphony in the same key)’ 


fails to realize the poetry and charm of that delightful season, 
the German Spring, and more especially a spring season in that 
terrestrial paradise, Gmunden, where the overture was written 
last year. And if certain noisy and discordant passages be in- 
tended to illustrate the conflicts of nature, the sooner the listener 
dismisses all recollection of Beethoven’s ‘‘Pastoral ” and even of 
Mendelssohn’s ‘* Scotch ” the better. 

Far more Springlike was the second orchestral piece, Mozart’s 
ever fresh and verdant ‘‘ Linz” Symphony in c, composed in 
1783 (four years before the great Symphonic triad), between the 
30th October and 4th November at Linz, that is, within the 
time barely sufficient for a swift copyist to take off a score of 
that length. 

The brilliant style of Beethoven’s Pianoforte Concerto, No. 3, 
in C minor, Op. 37, written in 1800 and played by the composer 
in person for the first time in public in 1803 in Vienna, and in 
England in 1824, 19 years later, by Cipriani Potter at a London 





Philharmonic concert, suits Sir Charles Hallé’s method to per- 
fection, and was finely played, with Moscheles’ elaborate and 
dignified cadenza, accordingly. 

The young Scotchman, Frederic Lamond, who like most 
British musicians of note, from W. Sterndale Bennett down- 
wards, was taught in Germany, proved himself once more a far 
better pianist than composer. His MS. Symphony in A does ' 
credit to his industry and scholarly attainments ; but it would be 
difficult to point out a single strikingly original idea in the entire 
work. The plagiarism in the finale from a corresponding place 
in Schumann’s Symphony in C is comical. How that complex, 
inflated, and artificial work could primarily have been designed 
for a serenade, is not easily imaginable. As a pianist Frederic 
Lamond distinguished himself by a first-rate rendering of Saint- 
Saéns’ seldom heard Concerto (or more correctly, Fantasia), 
No. 4 in C minor, which although less ‘‘ grateful” than the 
familiar work in G minor, contains many fine episodes and bril- 
liant orchestral effects, coupled, as a matter of course, with 
consummate musicianship. 

Amongst the other important works given may be named Dr. 
Bridge’s clever hymn ‘‘ Rock of Ages,” produced at the Bir- 
mingham Festival five years ago for baritone (Watkin Mills), 
chorus and orchestra; Beethoven’s feeble (for Beethoven) 
‘*Mount of Olives,’’ with Annie Marriott, Henry Piercy, and 
Watkin Mills as vocal soloists; a selection from Schubert’s 
charming Xosamunde music with a débutante, Miss Margaret 
Davies as vocalist, who also sang the trivial and hackneyed 
waltz from Gounod’s Roméo et Juliette, with very little voice and 
less expression, although not without some technical skill. The 
adoption of a zom de guerre would have been advisable for this 
newcomer, since we have already a Maty Davies, Fanny Davies, 
and Isabella (Thorpe) Davies. 

A Wagner ‘‘Selection” with those excellent vocalists Marie 
Fillunger and Georg Henschel ; Mendelssohn’s ‘ Reformation ” 
Symphony, which failed to realize the exaggerated praise lavished 
upon it on its first production at these concerts in 1867 ; Spohr’s 
melodious ‘‘ Jessonda ” overture, with scarcely an indication 
of its tragic subject, and other pieces, too numerous to mention, 
were likewise heard. Nor must the appearance of the famous. 
Austrian pianist Sophie Menter pass without record. 

Other vocalists, besides those named, were the favourite soprano 
Liza Lehmann and the contralto Grace Damian, who in a com- 
monplace air from Goring Thomas’s Madeshda, and in acon- 
ventional sacred song from Gounod’s Ruth, displayed a bright 
voice in the upper registers. : 





“YOUNG PEOPLE’S ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS.” 


THE energetic entrepreneur Herr Georg Henschel started a series 
of concerts under the above title, obviously suggested by a similar 
undertaking known as the ‘‘ Young People’s Popular Concerts” 
at Boston. The programme of the first concert, given tinder 
Herr Henschel’s skilful direction with a select band of about 
fifty, included more or less ad captandum works by Bach, 
Haydn, Gluck, Mendelssohn, Reinecke, and Rossini—a special 
attraction being added by Mrs. Henschel’s refined rendering of 
some Lieder by Schubert, Schumann, and Brahms. Whether 
the ‘* young araged ” will justify the concert-giver’s favourable 
opinion on their behalf remains to be seen. The somewhat 
thinly attended area of St. James’s Hall rather points to our 
own—at least as far as the male element is concerned—that our 
jeunesse dorée cares decidedly more for Offenbach, Hervé, 
Strauss, and a ‘‘ smoke.” 








Musical Potes. 
SO 
IN Paris a “ Société des Grandes Auditions Musicales de 
France” has been started. The object of this society is 
the performance of works, unknown in France, by dead and 
living French composers. Berlioz’s Béatrice et Bénédict 
will be first produced, if the appeal for subscriptions 
roves successful. Lamoureux, who will be assisted by 
is orchestra, has been appointed conductor. The 
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Countess Greffulhe is the leading spirit of this move- 
ment ; Gounod has been elected president; Prince A. 
d’Aremberg, Prince Pierre de Caraman-Chimay, Count de 
Ganay, M. A. O’Connor, Prince de Polignac, and Frangois 
Hottinguer (treasurer), form the administrative committee; 
and MM. César Franck, Camille Benoit, Onfroy de 
Bréville, Chausson, Chévillard, Chabrier, Fauré, Vincent 
d’Indi, André Messager, X. Pérreau, Pillaut, Vidal, and 
others, the consultative committee. 

THE criticisms on Saint-Saéns’ opera A scanio are dis- 
tinguished by variety and obscurity. Nevertheless it 
becomes more and more clear that it is not a work of 
compelling force. Of course, nothing is proved by the 
pattizans of the Franco-Italian school saying that the 
style is too symphonic, or by the partizans of the Franco- 
German school saying that itlacks boldness. But where 
is the public that receives Ascanio with enthusiastic 
acclamation? The most favourable words expressed 
with regard to it we found in a letterofa French corre- 
spondent to a German paper. “It is full of air and life. 
Everything breathes, streams, and blossoms. One would 
call this work a rejuvenescence of the composer if it did 
not at the same time manifest a far greater maturity and 
mastery, so that one feels inclined to say that it has 
sprung from a man of genius hitherto unknown to us.” 

COMPARING Ascanio with Henri VIIT., M. Landely 
writes in L’Art Musical: “Cest la méme coulée 
harmonieuse et souple enveloppant de ses ondes aux reflets 
changeants, mille fraiches mélodies simplement gracieuses 
ou discrétement alanguies; le méme glissé de phrases 
volages sur des modulations toujours ingénieuses bercant 
dun réve sans réveil les natures sensibles 4 qui suffit la 
demi-teinte des extases a fleur d’4me.” But all this fine 
writing leaves the success of Ascanio as an opera still an 
open question. 

THE Concert Spirituel at the Opéra-Comique (in 
Passion week) had a programme comprising the following 
items : Euryanthe overture by Weber, Stabat Mater by 
Pergolesi, Oboe concerto by Handel, fragments from 
Mendelssohn’s Z/zjahand Haydn’s Creation, “Magnificat” 
by Bach (without additional accompaniments !), and 
Requiem by Mozart. 

AT the Chatelet the following works of Gounod were 
performed, under the composer’s direction, on Good 
Friday—Symphony in E flat major, Cantigue d’Athalie, 
Hymne &@ Sainte Cécile, Concerto for piano-pédalier, 
Marche Funébre, a kind of scherzo entitled Escarmouche, 
Vision de Jeanne d’Arc, and Introit, Agnus, Judex, and 
Judicium electorum from JJors e¢ ‘Vita. The solo 
vocalists were Mmes. Krauss and Montalant, and MM. 
Auguez and Mauguiére. 

ON the same day there was produced at the “ Concerts 
Lamoureux ” M. Harancourt’s mystery, Za Passion, which 
was recited by Mme. Sarah Bernhardt and MM. Ph. 
Garnier and Brémont. But the audience got tired of the 
recitations, and a large portion of the verses had to be 
omitted. The musical part of the performance was 
derived from the works of Beethoven, Méhul, Berlioz, and 
Wagner. 

ON March 29th, the premiere of La Vocation de Marius 
found a very good reception at the Nouveauté. It is a 
vaudeville-opérette, the libretto of which is by Fabrice 
Carré and Debelly, and the music by Raoul Pugno. 

A CONCERT lately given in Paris by M. A. Maton was 
the occasion of a very interesting occurrence. At the last 
moment Mlle. Sybil Sanderson was prevented by hoarse- 
ness from singing. Marietta Alboni (born in 1823), who 
happened to be present, offered to take her place. Of 


course, her offer was readily accepted. Seated in an easy- 
chair she sang an aria from Za Favorita, and what was 








the result ? Every one was delighted with, and raised to 
the highest pitch of enthusiasm by, her fine style of 
singing and her still beautiful voice. 

THE Paris journal Z’///ustration reproduced lately a 
portrait of Saint-Saéns which made its first appearance in 
its pageson May 23rd, 1846, after a concert which the 
artist, then only ten years old, had given in Pleyel’s 
Rooms, where he played a concerto by Mozart, an air and 
fugue by Hiindel, a toccata by Kalkbrenner, a prelude 
and fugue by Bach, and a concerto by Beethoven—all 
from memory. The young virtuoso is represented with 
dark trousers, short jacket, white waistcoat, and cravate 
fiottante. One sentence. from the accompanying letter- 
press deserves to be quoted : “ Camille Saint-Saéns nous 
a fait connaitre une des hautes intelligences qui font 
époque.” 

M. SAINT-SAENS has wired the following message to 
M. Francis Magnard, of Ze /igaro—“ Thanks for your 
solicitude. Reassure my friends. I shall be back in a 
month.” 

A NEW opera, Le Venitien, the libretto (after Byron’s 
The Siege of Corinth) by Louis Gallet, and the music by 
Albert Cahen, was produced at the Théatre des Arts 
(Nouveau Théatre Lyrique Francais) of Rouen. The 
music is said to be distinguished less by originality than 
by a frank melodiousness and careful workmanship. 
“Poem and music were received with favour by the 
Rouen public, and by the Paris critics and amateurs who 
had come for the express purpose of being present at the 
performance ” (Le Ménestre/). 

THE production of Lohengrin at the Brussels La 
Monnaie was a success, but neither as regards the render- 
ing nor as regards the reception a brilliant success. 

AT the Berlin Opera-house a new ballet by Emil 
Taubert, Die Geschipfe des Prometheus, with Beethoven’s 
music to a ballet of the same name (Gi uomini di 
Prometeo), isin preparation. The scenario of the original 
ballet has been lost. Reyer’s Sa/amméé will be produced 
next season. 

IN Franceschina Prevosti, the Arma donna of the 
Italian company, the Berlinese have discovered a vocal 
star of the first magnitude. She madeher first appearance 
in La Traviata, and showed herself even a greater actress 
than a singer. 

AT the Berlin Schauspielhaus Shakespeare’s Tempest 
(Der Sturm) was lately performed with Taubert’s music. 

OF the innumerable Berlin concerts we may mention 
the conclusion of Barth, De Ahna, and Hausmann’s 
Popular Chamber Concerts, and that of Kruse, Moser, 
Nicking, and Dechert’s Chamber Music Evenings, a 
choral and orchestral concert by Riifer, a performance of 
Bach’s Passion according to St. John by the Singakademie, 
andone of Beethoven’s “Missa solemnis” by Stern’s Choral 
Society, and the reappearance of Wilhelm). 

FROM Munich we hear of a performance of Berlioz’s 
Requiem (Akademie Concert), of Liszt’s Gran Mass 
(Porges’ Choral Society), and of the same master’s “Faust 
Symphony” and “ Prometheus” (concert given by Pro- 
fessor Kellermann). 

A NEW three-act comic opera, Der Weiberkrieg, both 
the libretto and music by Felix von Woyrsch, was suc- 
cessfully launched at Hamburg. 

LiToLre’s Zempelherren made an excellent impression 
at the German Theatre in Prague. 

THE 67th Lower Rhenish Musical Festival will this 
year be held at Diisseldorf, as usual at Whitsuntide. Dr. 
Hans Richter and the newly appointed local conductor, 
Buths, will wield the dd¢on. The programme is good, 
but contains no novelties. 

THE Cecilia Society of Copenhagen gave in the last 
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days of March a concert at which a number of works by 
Danish composers of the 17th century, and by members 
of the King’s chapel of that time were brought to a 
hearing. 

ONCE more we are informed that Boito has finished his 
Nerone. And further we learn that the work will be pro- 
duced next winter at La Scala(???). Boito is also 
reported to have written a new libretto—M/aometto. 

THE Russian Slaviansky d’Agreneff and his company 
| are now travelling in Italy. 

; 4 THE well-known trumpet-player, Koslek of Berlin, has 

. formed a “ Blaserbund” (an alliance of [brass] wind-instru- 
ment players) the object of which is the developing and 
furthering of the art of playing on wind-instruments 
“ patriotically, popularly, and religiously.” 

THE Economiste frangais gives a list of the receipts of 
the Paris theatres from 1849 to 1889. Here are a few of 
these figures: 1848—5,553,411 francs ; 1858—12,737,498 ; 
' 1868—13,361,020 ; 1878—30,657,499 (Exhibition year) ; 
. 1888—23,007,975 ; 1889—32,138,988 (Exhibition year). 

In 1871, during the war, the receipts sank to 5,715,113 
francs. 

AT Munich died Professor Emil von Schafhiutl, the 
geologist and physicist, also known by musico-scientific 
works (on acoustics, instruments, &c.) ; at Constantinople, 
the pianist Leopold Brassin, a brother of the better known 
Louis Brassin, who died some years ago. 

FRANCO FACCIO, the famous Milan conductor, has be- 

% come insane, and had to be taken to a lunatic asylum. 
PAUL SIMON, the present proprietor of the firm, C. F. 
Kahnt of Leipzig, has found among old papers, letters by 
Liszt, Wagner, Peter Cornelius, and other distinguished 
musicians. Previously he had already found Wagner’s 
manuscript “‘ Ueber das Dirigiren” (On Conducting). 
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Le Deita del Lago. 
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15. Le Ondine. td. Ballabile. 
2. Intermezzo (I Gnomi—Marcia burlesca). 
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No. 3. MENUETTO SEPARATELY. 


Arranged for Pianoforte Solo by the Composer. 








Price 4s. 
No. 7044 For String Orchestra. Score and Parts, net 1s. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C.; and only 
West End Address, 1, Foubert’s Place, W. 


























THE AUTHOR OF 


Webster’s Groundwork of Music 


Gives LESSONS in THEORY or ELEMENTS of MUSIC 
by Correspondence. Over 200 Candidates have passed Royal 
Academy, Trinity College, or Society of Arts Examination. 


‘*Webster’s Method is logical and scientific.” —See Atheneum, Aug. 18, 1888. 


Address—C. A. WesBsTER, c/o Edwin Ashdown, Hanover Square, 


ondon, W. 
WEBSTER’S GROUNDWORK OF MUSIC. 
‘The examination questions are searching and well-chosen.”—See The 


(Seconp EpiT10n.) 
Musical Standard, January 28th, 1888. 
‘* A thoroughly useful work.”—See Graphic, March 3rd, 1888. 


WEBSTER’S MUSIC COPY-BOOK. 


‘* An item of education which deserves to be supported.”"—See Musical 
Times, March, 1888. 


London: Simpxin & MARSHALL; and all Booksellers. 





JUST PUBLISHED, Price 1s. 
‘EN TWO-PART SONGS. By Franz Apr. Also 
Singly for Classes, 2d. each. 
METHVEN Simpson & Co., Dundee & Edinburgh. 





Fe NIECKS.— A CONCISE DICTIONARY 
OF MUSICAL TERMS. 
To which is prefixed an Introduction to the Elements of Music. 
Bound in Cloth, net, 2s. 6d. 
AUGENER & CO., 86, ae E.C., and 1, Foubert’s Place, W. 


ndon. 





EW SONGS by W. H. SQUIRE. 


soa. 
My Love Annie 40 
Shadows 40 
To Maggie 40 
True Heart 40 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, and 1, Foubert’s Place. 





NIEW VIOLONCELLO MUSIC, with Pianoforte 
1 


Accompaniment, by W. H. Squire. s. ad, 
Gavotte humoristique .. BF a a a ee a is 48 
Dreaming, Romance .. és oe oe ee oe oe c 32 
4 Petits Morceaux :— 
1. Romance a 3 0 
2. Intermezzo . 3 0 
3. Barcarolle ey ao 3 @- 
4. Gavotte .. ee ce, Se 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, and 1, Foubert’s Place. 





OSEF LANNER’S Complete (214) Dances for 


the Pianoforte. 4to. 


s. ad, 

Complete, in 14 Vols. n sa See ae net 42 0 

Or Bound in cloth boards, in 4 Vols. se “ ‘ite net 52 6 
London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C. ; and only 


West End Address, 1, Foubert’s Place, W. 





ISS MAUD MAY, Associate of the Royal 

College of Music (pupil of Mme. Gopparp and Prof. E. Paver), 

gives LESSONS on the PIANOFORTE and accepts ENGAGEMENTS 
for CONCERTS and AT HOMES. Address—68, Pentonville Road, N. 





DUCATION IN FRANKFORT-ON-THE- 


MAINE.—Two ladies, sisters, long resident in England and well, 
acquainted with refined English life wish to RECEIVE a few more 
PUPILS. Comfortable home with every facility for studying Music and 
learning Languages offered.—Apply by letter to Miss UNGER, care of 
Augener & Co., 86, Newgate Street, London, or direct to Miss UNGER, 20,} 
Soémmerring Strasse, Frankfurt-a-M. : 
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Just PUBLISHED. 


COUNTERPOINT: 


Strict and Free. 


BY 
EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond., 
Professor of Harmony and Composition at the Royal Academy of Music, oc 


Bound, net, 5s. 


London: 
AUGENER & CO., 46, Newgate Street, E.C. ; and 
only West End Address, 1, Foubert’s Place, W. 





AUGENER’S 
Educational Catalogue 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, 


CONTAINING 


INSTRUCTION BOOKS, EXERCISES, STUDIES, 


AND 
ELEMENTARY WORKS 
DESIGNED FOR TEACHING PURPOSES. 


VOCAL AND 


PuBLISHED BY 
AUGENER & CO., LONDON, 
86, NEWGATE STREET, E.C., 
ScHoot, DEPARTMENT. 


Only West End Branch Establishment at 
1, FOUBERT'’S PLACE, W.. LONDON. 


NEW CATALOGUE. 
INSTRUCTIVE PIANOFORTE WORKS BY 


CORNELIUS GURLITT. 


Arranged in progressive order in such a manner that the degree of 
difficulty of each piece can be seen at a glance. 
CONTAINING ? 
PREPARATORY STAGE. (Quire ELEMENTARY.) 
A.—Pianoforte Solos (in Treble Clef only). 
B.—Pianoforte Duets. (Pupil’s Part in the Treble Cief only.) 
C.—Pianoforte Duets. (Pupil’s Part in the Bass Clef only.) 
FIRST STEP. (Very Easy.) 
Up to the degree of difficulty of Clementi's Sonatina No. 1, in C major. 
A.—Pianoforte Solos. 
B.—Pianoforte Duets. 
SECOND STEP. (Easy.) 


Up to the degree of difficulty of Beethoven, Op. 49, No. 2, Sonata in G major (Pauer’s 
Edition, No. 29). 


A.—Pianoforte Solos. 
B.—Pianoforte Duets. 
C.—Pianoforte, Six hands. 
THIRD STEP. (Mopgratety DirrFicutt.) 
Up to the degree of difficulty of Beethoven's Sonata in F minor, Of. 2, No.1. 
FOURTH STEP. (Dirricutt.) 
About the degree of Beethoven's Sonata in C » ( Waldsteis, Op. 53), 


London: AUGENER & Co., 


School Department, 86, Newgate Street, E.C.; and 
s Foubert’s Place, W. 





URLITT’S POPULAR PIANOFORTE 
TUTOR. 


The Elements of Music, Elementary Five-finger Exercises, The Scales, 
6 Melodious and Easy Duets, 20 Popular Melodies and Pieces in c 
major and A minor, Exercises in Double Notes, Scale Exercises in G 
major, & minor, F major and D minor, 27 Popular Melodies in ¢, G, F, 
and E major, and p minor, Grace Notes or Ornaments, Arpeggios, the 
major and minor scales, 15 Popular Melodies in various keys. 

80 Folio Pages. 
Complete, in paper cover, 5s. ; bound in boards, 6s. 
AUGENER & CO. Sole Addresses :—86, Newgate Street, E.C., and 
1, Foubert’s Place (opposite Conduit Street), W., London. 


SBOCOoND BOITTiLON. 


The First Edition was sold in three months. 


HARMONY: 


Its Theory and Practice. 


EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond., 


Professor of Harmeny and Composition at the Roya! Academy of Music, &e. 


Bound, net, 5s. 
London: 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C. ; and 
one West End Address, 1, Foubert’s Place, W. 


BECEDARIAN (THE) IN PIANOFORTE 


PLAYING. - Elementary Pianoforte School, arranged in easy steps 
leading from the first beginning up to the degree of ‘difficulty in Clementi's 
1st Sonatina in c :— 





Part I. 17 Melodious Pianoforte Duets. The Treble (for £ s. d. 
the Pupil) within the om of five notes. maaan 
only used; norests ... o4o°o 
Part II. 10 Melodious Planefeete Dem. The _— (for 


the Pupil) within the compass of five notes. Duets 

1 to 6, only crotchets and no rests. Duets 7 to 10, semi- 

breves, minims, and crotchets used.. ; °o 40 
Part III. Introduction to the Redman of Seite ’ Daily 

Exercises, Duets within the compass of five notes of 

different value, Airs and Melodies (in the Treble clef 


only) ‘eis ose o 40 
Part IV. Daily Exercises. 14 Instractiv e Plece S, Airs and 
Melodies aa . wd pe ey a 


Part V. Daily ennton, Vesletien, Airs, _— ne 
leading up to the “ee of —, of Clementi’s 1st 
Sonatina in c 


AUGENER & CO., en Street 


°o 40 


London : and Foubert’ s Place. 





NEW RE-ARRANGED EDITION. 


RAINING SCHOOL for the PIANOFORTE, 
Selected, Arranged, Revised, and Fingered by E. PAUER. 


First Step. 


Book I. Elementary Principles and Rules of Music; 13 very easy Studies 
in c major; ro Very Easy Pieces ; 9 National Airs inc major (Treble 
clef only). 


Book II. 19 Studies and Scale Exercises; 5 Very Easy Pieces; 12 
Popular National Melodies. 


Book III. Exercises for gaining Velocity ; ; Melodious Pieces; 


Italian, 
German, Russian, and French Airs, all in the Treble Clef. 


Book IV. Exercises for gaining Velocity ; Tuneful pieces by Gurlitt and 
Haydn; ; 8 National Airs in c major and a minor (introducing the Bass 
cle 

Second Step. 

Book V. 24 Preparatory Exercises; Studies of Velocity ; Six Easy Pieces 
by Miiller, Volkmann, and Reinecke; Old Dances by Corelli, 
and J. S. Bach. 


Book VI. Exercises for acquiring Velocity; Melodious Pieces by Haydn 
and Volkmann; Old Dances by Gluck, Handel, Purcell, Lully, &c. 
Book VII. Exercises for semnbing Velocity ; Easy Lessons by Volkmann 


and Gurlitt; Musettes by J. S. Bach and Montéclair ; ; Passecailles by 
Handel and Gervais. 
Third Step. 


Book VIII. Shake Studies by Pauer, Loeschhorn, A. Schmitt; Arpeggio 
Exercises ; Easy Pieces by Gurlitt, Beethoven, and Schumann ; Classical 
Dances by Mozart, Clementi, Marschner, and Mendelssohn. 

Book IX. Studies by Pauer ; Arpeggio Studies ; Pieces by Gurlitt, Pauer, 
and Gade ; Classical Dances by Mayseder and Czerny. 

Book X. Studies ; Pieces by Beethoven, Diabelli, Schumann, and Hummel; 
Classical Dances by Mozart, Beethoven, and Schubert. 


Fourth Step. 


Book XI. Daily Practice by Cramer; Pieces by Handel, Bach, Dussek, 
Jensen, Clementi, and Gade. 


Boox XII. Studies by Handel and C. P. E. Bach; Pieces by Clementi, 
Jensen, and Kirchner. 
Book XIII. Pieces by Kirnberger, C. P. E. Bach, Schubert, Reinecke, 


and Moszkowski. 
Price 4s. each Book. 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C. ; and only West End 





‘Address, 1, Foubert’s Place, Ww. 
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PIANOFORTE SOLOS (a 2 mains). 


Edition 5. d, 
Number. 
GURLITT, CORNELIUS. Feuilles volantes. Op. 
112, Continental fingering :— 
No. 7. — Chagrin 2— 
La Tarantelle 2— 
g. Chers Foyers bi evs t == 
KIRCHNER, F. Die Miihle in Thal. “Op. 307 3- 
MUNRO, D. R. La Charmeuse, Menuet 3- 
PAUER, E. Sonatine en La majeur ... . = 
PAUER, E. Album classique pour la Jeunesse. Recueil 
de petites piéces des maitres célébres, choisies, 
arrangées pour Piano d’une maniére facile, et 
doigtées. C.;— 
6003 HANDEL (30 Piéces 4 2 mains,644mains) net 3 — 
6005 Mozart (30 Piéces 4 2 mains,644 mains) net 3 — 
8335 PFEIFFER, G. Pantomime. 6 Piéces. Op, 117. 


(Paysage, Arlequin, Le réve d’Endymion, Nais- 

sance de Pierrot, Clair de lune, Marche triomphale 

de Pierrot) ove se . net 2— 
PIANOFORTE DUETS (a 4 mains). 


KIRCHNER, F, 
(Dschumka) 


2 Pianos, 8 Hands. 


Air comeen et Danse Ukraine 
eee wo 4— 


9522 ROECKEL, JOSEPH L., Airdu Aaa Ancienne 
Danse dela Cour... net I — 
VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 
7364 DEL VALLE DE PAZ, E. Album, Op. 32. (Im- 


provisation, Tarentelle, Mélodie, Adieu, Serena- 
tella, Canzonetta amorosa, Bourrée, Mazurka) net 2 — 
GURLITT, CORNELIUS. | Snowflakes (Schnee- 
flocken). Short Pieces. Op. 164 :— 
No. 11. REVERIE ... 3 
JENSEN, GUSTAV. Classische Violin Musik be- 
riihmter Meister des 17ten und 18ten Jahrhunderts 
nach den Originalwerken fiir Violine und Bass 
(beziffert und unbeziffert), fiir Violine und Piano- 
forte bearbeitet und mit Vortragszeichen ver- 


sehen :— 
7412 FRANCESCO GEMINIANI, neem Sonaten- 
satze net I — 
INSTRUMENTAL. 


GOLTERMANN, GEORGE. Six Morceaux carac- 
téristiques, pour le Violoncelle avec accompagne- 
ment du Piano. Op. 113 :— 


No. 1. Gondoliera 


4 —s 
2. Alla Mazurka | 4— 
3. Gavotte sve = 
4. Berceuse ... on 4—- 
7183 PFEIFFER, G. Quatuor pour Piano, Violon, swe et 
Violoncelle en Fa mineur, Op. 119. ww. Net 6 — 
PROUT, EBENEZER. Sonata in D nen 
7854 For Clarinet and Pianoforte net 2 6 
7639 For Viola and Pianoforte net 2 6 
5676 RITTER, E. W. Scale and Chord Exercises for the 
Violin. (Exercices de gammes et d’accords pour 
le Violon.) —... eve eee net r 6 
SQUIRE, W. H. Dreaming. miteens for Violon- 
cello with Pianoforte accompaniment 3- 


Novelties (continued). 


s. d. 
VOCAL MUSIC. 
BARRI, ODOARDO. Six Original Two-part Songs 
easy of execution— 
No. 1. O Southern Wind 3 
2. Dwellers of the Spirit Land 3— 
3. ‘Tis Summer “ 3;=— 
4. O Come to the Grove ekg ow 2. 
5 The Snow . ‘a eee ue oo 3= 
. Come Back — oe ‘ve oo. 3 
CAMPANA. FABIO. Long After. Song es 3- 
88474 KREUZ, EMIL. ‘‘ Pastoralia,” 10 Songs, the words 
by Edward Oxenford. Op. ro, Bk. I (‘‘ As Phyllis 
wended,” ‘‘ If thou wert asked,” ‘‘ “gy me Colin,” 
‘* A shepherdess once wandered ” . net I— 
MACFARREN, G. A. Light. na rise to seek the 
light.) Song ... se. ae a 
8862 MOORE'S Complete Irish Melodies, with Symphonies 
= Accompaniments by SIR JOHN STEVENSON, 
Mus. Doc., and SiR HENRY R. BISHOP... net 2 6 


8937 SONGS for female voices, suitable for use in singing 
classes; edited by H. Heale. Series Il 
12 songs by Nicodé, Mozart, Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Scharwenka, Moszkowski Haydn, and 
Beethoven. 8vo. ... ss .. Net r= 


BOOK ON MUSIC. 
9183 PROUT, EBENEZER, Counterpoint: Strict and 
free. ase nee ‘se ae ... Bound, net 
AUGENER & Co., London: 
City Chief Office: 86, Newgate Street, E.C. 
Only. West End Branch: 1, Foubert’s Place, W. 
(opposite Conduit Street). 

All Communications should be addressed as above. Cheques 
and Post Office Orders payable to the order of Augener & Co., and 
to be crossed ‘‘ Central Bank of London.” 

Telegraphic Address—AUGENER, LONDON. 


W. } squires 


GAVOTTE HUMORISTIQUE 
anD DREAMING 


(Two new Violoncello Solos) 





have been played by the Composer on April 3rd (Paddington), 6th (Kensing- 
ton), roth (Colchester), 12th (West Allington), r5th (Salcombe), 16th (Kings. 
bridge), 18th (Modbury), roth (St. John’s Wood), 22nd (Loughborough), 
26th (Braintree), 29th (Maida Vale), 30th (Portland Place) ; 


and will be played on 
MAY 2np (SWANSEA) and r2tH (STEINWAY HALL). 


| AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, and 1, Foubert’s Place, London. 
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